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PREFACE: 
\ Work of this nature, that 
A would ſo hardly find a 
Patron, will ftand the more 

in need of a Preface; Men that write 
in commendation of Learning, uſual- 
ly ſeek out ſome great Genius to pre» 
fx to their Book, whom they make an 
Inſtance of all the Learning and Per- 
f 10ns that are deſcribed m it ; were 
to chuſe a Patron, tonſiſtently with 
wy deſign, I muſt Compliment bim 
with the weakneſs of bis Parts and 
neſs of bis Underſtanding, which 

5 yargeyederrra' as I pare 
I ſball willingly be excus'd from. 
But then a Preface will be the more 
A 5 Re> 
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neceſſary to give an account of my 
undertaking, which is rather to en- 
quire into the abuſes, and to ſhow 
the inſufficiency of Humane Learning, 
than wholly to deſcredit its uſe. No 
Man e:er did this, without diſps- 
raging bis own Underſtanding, nor 
decryd Learning but for want of it, 
it baving \ been an old. Obſervation, 
that will hold ' perpetually, That 
Knowledge has no Enemies except 
the Ionorant. An attempt. of this 
nature would be utterlly impracti- 
cabl', for ether it would be well 
perforned, and then it muſt be done 
by reaſons borrow'd from the Stores 
of Learning, by which means -by 
reaſoning againſt Learning, we ef 
at the ame time reaſon. for it, and 
all our Arguments. muſt return \upon 
(SS; Or if the performay. ce: were uMtl- 
learned, it wonld be to no 
and might as well be let alone. This 
then is no part of my deſign, . 
| All 
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All that I intend, is, io take tt 
down from its ſuppor'd heights, by 
expoſing the vanity of it in Jeveral 
particulars, its Inſufficiency in the 
reſt. and I believe 1 might ſay, its 
dfjich _ in all ; And there is 


the 1 nal of this im an Age, in 
which it ſeems to be too much mag- 
mnifrd, and where Men are fond 0 
Learning almoſt to the loſs 0 Reli- 
gion. Lcar nng is our great ana, 


noibing will paſs with our Men of 
Wit and Senſe, but what is agreea- 
ble with the niceſt Reaſon, and eve- 
ry Man's Reaſon is bis own Unier- 
ſtanding : For if you examine them 
to the bottom, iheſe mighty Preten- 
ders bate no trucr grounds to go 
upon than other Men, only they af- 

feet 4 liberty of judging according io 
themſelves, and ( if they could be 
allow'd it) of making their own judg- 
ment a Standard of others. They 
plead for right Reaſon, but they 
mean their own, and talk of a rea 
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ſonable Religion, whilſt their own 
falſe Notions are miſtaken for it ; 
and while they ſeck the Goddeſs, 
they embrace a Cloud. Inthe mean 
time, they take us of from our ſureſt 
Guide, Religion |uffers by their Con- 
tentions about it, and we are in dan- 
ger of running into Natural Reli- 
gron. | | 
Where theſe things will end, God 
only kmows, it is to b: ſuſpeGied, 
they may at laſt end in the thing we 
fear, and may bring us about to that |} 
Religion, 'for which of all others, 
we bave the' moſt abborrence : For 
afier Men ha#+ tryd the-force of 
natural Reaſon in matters of Religi- 
on, they will ſoon be ſenſible of its 
weakneſs, an1 after they have run 
themſelves ont of breath and can cen- 
tre no where, they will be clad of any 
bold where they think they can find it, 
and rather than be always wandring, 
they wHll take up with att Infalli- 
ble Guide. ' I am unwilling to enter- 
4 tain 
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tain ſuch bard Thoughts of a Neigh- 
bouring Church, es to think they are 
ſowing Diſcord among us to that pur- 
poſe, but 1 much fear, we are doing 
their Work for them, and by our on-n 
Diviſions, are making way for a 
Blind Faith, and Implicit Obedi- 
ence 3 And may it never be: ſaid, 
That as Learning was one. grea' In- 
firument under God, to bring about 
a Reformation, jo the Abuſe of it, by 
the Divine Permiſſton, bas brought us 
back 101he jame place from whence we 
came, and that our Enemies have 
done that by ſecret Engines, and Do- 
meſtic Diſtractions, which by open 
Aitempts they were ne: er able to do. 
It is the ſenſe of ſuch Dangers and 
ſuch Abuſes tha has drawn from me 
theſe Reflections, and Las incliwd 
me to harder Thoughts, and poſſebly, 
to ſay, barſber things of jom? parts 
of Learning, than will b: agrceable 
to the Humor of the Age, and yet if 
any one who thinks thus of me, will 
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ply ſuſpend bis Cenſure jo long, till 
I draw my Concluſton, I am willing 
to hope, that the goodneſs of the End 
will atone for the hardeſt things, 
that ſball be aid in the Boo. 

I am jure 1 am not ſingular in this 
Deſign, one of the firſt Reſtorers of 
Letters, ( a) A Man noted for bis 


Piety as well as Parts, has writ a 


Gent. Op. Book, to this purpoſe, but it baving 


yol. 2. 
P+ 467+ 


(b) De 


Corrupt. 
Art. Op. 


vol. 1. 
P+ 221+ 


been principally levell'd againſt Ari- 
ſtotle's Philoſophy, which is now ſo 
much out of Credi!, that it rather 
wants an Advocate to defend it, than 
a new Adverſary to run it down, the 
Book it (elf is as much out of uſe, as 
the Philoſopby is, that it deſpgns to 
decry. He was follow'd in his De- 
fign by Lodovicus Vives ( b) in bet- 
ter Latin,and with greater Eloquence, 
but Vives's main Talent having been 
in Philology, and having been leſs 
converjaut in Philoſophical Matters, 


his Book, is both wery defefive as to 
the 
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the Particulars it treats of, and be- 

ing ſuited to the Ancient Literature, 

is leſs agreeable to the Genius of our 

Age. What Cornelius Agrippa(c) (De rack 
has writ npou this Subje& is chiefly 30 
declamatory, and fitter for Scbool- 

Boys, than of any juſt Moment or 


Conſideration in a ſerious Enquiry. 
And a French Book, (d) lately pub- Law 
liſpd upon the ſame Subje&t and with Sciences, 
the ſame Title, tho' well and piouſly mY 
Writ, yet bas nothing in it of what 
I expeSied, and is rather a Sermion, 
than a Treatiſe of Science. None of 
theſe Authors, nor any other I bave 
yet met with, have come up full to 
my purpoſe, nor bave | been able to 
borrow much help from them ; 
where I bave, I bave quoted them, 
and if in any other things we hap- 
pen to agree, without remembring 
them, it is a fault of Memory, and l 
make this acknowledgement once for 


all. 
Str 
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Sir W. Temple, and Mr. Wot- 


ton, have turn d their Pens the 0- 
ther way, aud have been ſo much 
taken up with deſcribing the Beau- 
ties and Excellencies of Learning, as 
to have leſs occaſion to diſcover its 
Faults ; tho" it was ſcarce poſſible, 
whilſt they croſs'd one another's Opi- 
nion, either to commend Ancient 
Learning, without entring into the 
Defe&s of the Modern, or to prefer 
the Moderns, without cenſuring the 
Ancients ;, jo that by conſequence tho' 
not profeſſedly, they have fal'n into 
this Controverſie. 1 have, as far as 
poſſible, avoided ſaying any thing that 
has been obſerved by them already, 
(tho perhaps this may be thought 
my fault, and I may thereby bave 
ſaid worſe things of my own ) and if 
in any other things 1 have contradsG- 
ed them, I have doe it in ſo tender 
a manner, as neither of them could 
blame, were they yet both Living. I 
have treated all Men with Decency 

and 
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and Reſpe&, except Monſ. Le Clerc, 
who bas not deſers/d ſuch Treatment. 
1 have ſeen little of Monſieur Pe- 
rault, and a conſiderable part both 
of his and Mr. Wotton's Booky, 
come not within my Account of Learn- 
ing , for | have nothing to ſay to 
Sculpture, Painting, ArchiteClure, 
Gardening, Agriculture, &c. which 
| take to be more properly of Mecha- 
nical Conſideration . But if Learned 
Men will nee1s include theſe likewiſe 
within the compa. of Learning, it 
ſball give me no diſturbance : The 
Bounds of Learning are of late won- 
derfully enlarged, and for ought 1 
know, Mr. H's Trade Papers may 
paſs in time for a Volune of Learn- 
ing. 

| "Not that there is any need of ſwel. 
ling the Account, jor Learning is al- 
ready become jo Voluminous, that it 
begins to ſink under its own weight, 
Books crowd in daily and are heap'd 
upon Books, and by the Mul'itude of 
BB them, 
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them, both diftra&} our Minds, and 
diſcourage our Endeavors. Thoſe 
' that have been writ upon Ariſtotle, 
are almoſt innumerable ; In a very 
few Centuries, from Albertus Mag- 
nus, till a ſhort time after Luther, 
there have been Twelve Thouſand 
Authors, that have either Commen- 
ted upon bis Books, or follew'd him 
in bis Opinions : Ihis we bave from 
good Authority, tho the Author that 
reports and cenſures it, had ſurely 
forgot,that be himſelf has ftrengthewd 
the Objeion, by publiſhing a groſs 
Volume, only to give an Account of 
Ariſtotle, bis Writings, and Fol- 

Goeric. © lowers. (e ) But however their Num- 


noch ber may be in the Old Philoſophy, I 
gr believe we may reckon by a modeſt 
Fol, Computation, that ſince that time to 
ours, we may have had double the 
Number of Authors in the New 
which tho” ſome may look upoh-gs an 


Argument of Learned Times ; for my 
1 part 
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part T bave quite different Thoughts of 
Things, and muſt needs eſteem it the 
0r:2f Wijcbizf of the Age we live mn, 
and cannot but think we ſhould have 
more Learning, bad me fewer 
Books, | 

I bave notwithſtanding adventur'd 
to throw in one to the Account, but 
it is a very ſmall one, and writ with 
an honeſt deſign of leſſening the Num- 
ber : I propoſe neither Credit nor 
Adwantage, (for I hope to take ef- 
fefinal care to be in the Dark) if 
I may do ſome little Service to Re- 
ligion, and no Diſſervice to Learn- 
ing, I bave my End. I am encli- 
ned to bope, the Treatiſe may be of 
ſome uſe, as an Hiſtorical Account, 
in obſerving the Defes, and mark- 
”g (oy Faults that are to be awoid- 
ed by Beginners, and, poſſibly, it 
may afford ſome Hints to Wiſer 
Men, As it 4s, I offer it to the 
Public, if it proves uſeful, I ſball 
aVe 
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b þ Satisfafian : 
nd if _ — Gal be? i 


willing to be made a fre 

of bo which I Od.» Ar prove, 

= Weakneſs of Humane Un- 
derſtanding. 
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CHAP. 1, 


Ince I firſt begun to think, I have 
always had a mean opinion 0 
two things, Humane Under» 
ſtanding, and Humane Will ; 
The weakneſs of the latter js a 

confeſſed thing ; we all of us feel it, and 

moſt Men complain of it, but I have 
ſcarce yet met with any, that would 
own the weakneſs of his Underſtanding ; 

And yet they both ſpring from the ſame 

corrupt Fountain; and the fame Cauſe 
that derived Contagion upon the 

Will, has ſpread Darkneſs upon the 

B Un- 
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——_—; and however Men may 
pleaſe themſelves with an opinion of their 
own. Wiſdorn, it is | plain ,.. the wiſeſt 
Men-know little, and they that are ful- 
leſt of themſelves and boaſt the higheſt, 
do uſually ſee leaſt, and are only wiſe 
for want of thinking, 

We have had a mighty Controverfie of 
late _—_—_— the Old and —_ ys 
phers, an t inquiry ©, 
whether © ni" is to be given 
to the Ancient or Modern Ing ; 
For my I will not venture to en- 
gage in {o warm a Controverſie, but tis 
ome argument to me, that we havenot 
over mugh of the thing, otherwiſe we 
ſhould know better where to find it, 
and if I would fay any thing, I ſhould 
be of opinion, that neither fide has rea- 
ſon to boaſt. What the, Wiſdom of 
the Ancients was, is not ſo cafily known 
at this diſtance, by thoſe Specimens of 
it that are left us, it does not appear 
to have had any thing in it very extra- 
ordinary , or which gs not be at- 
tained to by their Poſterity without 
ſtanding upon rheir Shoulders; Have 
not ſome dark and oracular expreſſions 
been eſteemed enough to entitle a Man 
to the Reputation of Wiſdom ? And was 

nor 
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not any odd and ſometimes extra 
opinion, if ſubtilely maintai ſuthci- 
ent:to ſet a Man at the Head of a Party, 
and. mgke him the Author of a Se& gf 
rk op moſt conn t Rs 
wasu wrapt up nVOLV 

in _—_ and Numbers which as far 
"cb ey _ exghined,":09 or. ene 
ain any very mylterious, -bur it 
was the intereſt of theſe Gree: Mea to 


keep a diſtance and be always in the 


Clouds, that they might be thought pro. 
found and - ew a veneration 'by the 
obſcurity of their Writiags. They that 
have writ more plainly, have ( at leaſt 


ſome of them). been plain to an objeCti- 


@n, and have faid little more, than what 
good Sence improv'd by Obſervation 
and Thought, would ſuggeſt ro moſt 
Men without reading ; To ſay nothing 
here of; the vaſt variety of Opinions a» 
mongſt them, which will fall in more 
properly in the thread of my Diſcourſe ; 
they did not agree in the firſt Criterions 
of Truth, which they have made as 
many atd as different as could poſſibly 
be thought of and carried their difte 
rences fo far, that it put the Stepricks 
pretty early upon doubting of every 


thing; and at lait brought them to deny; 
B 2 char 
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that there was apy ſuch thing as Truth 


F4 


in the World, 
The moderns have not yet gone fo far, 
t they have made ſome ad and 
1 by pretty eaſie conf to be 


- Ts it : For ſince Arifto- 
#es Philoſophy has been exploded in the 
Scholes, under whom we had more 
peace, and poſſibly almoſt as much Truth 
as we have had flnce, we have not been 
able to fix any where, but have been 
wavering from one Opinion to another. 
The Platonick Philoſophy was firſt intro- 
duced with the Greek Learning, and 
wonderfully obtain'd for ſome time, a- 
mong the Men of Polite Letters ; but 
however Divine it might ſeem at firſt 
and for that reaſon was entertain'd more 
favourably , it was found upon a ſhort 
tryal to lead to Hereſie, and ſo went off 
again under a Cloud. The moderns 
were now wiſe enough to ſet up for 
themſelves, and were more pleasd with 
their own inventions, than with the dry 
Syſtems of the Old Philoſophers. Se- 
veral attempts were made unſucceſsfully, 
nor had they ſet out long or done much, 
rill they had run themſelves into ſuch a 
That M. Des Cartes thought it 
neceſſary to fit down and doubt, _- 
ther 
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ther were not all out of the way: 
His doubts increaſed upon him by doubt- 
ing, and he muſt have continu'd under 
had he not by a ſtrange:turn of 
Thought ftruck Evi outof Uncer- 
rainty ; for he found ſuch ſtrength and 
i&tion in doubting, that he brings 


ruth, The reality of his own Exiſtence: 

e likewiſe borrowed great light from 

Iaess, which have been fince improy'd, 

by — agreement ' and diſfa- 
Ww 


—_— one another, and with 
Reality of things; and ſince that 
conformity has not been evident enough, 
we have conſulting the Divine ay, 
or Idea! World, to fetch thence more per- 
fet Ideas, and are at laſt come to ſee 
all thingsin God; A way, which could 
it be a$\calily made out, as it is aſſe 

I do not\ſee, what we could defire 
further, \for we ſhall hardly fee more 


conv 
— Argument from it to prove a firſt 
H 


| Clearly in\a ſtate of Glory: But all 


theſe particulars we ſhall meet with, as 
we go along. 

Whar has been ſaid of Philoſophy, is 
true in other ſorts of Learning, and how- 
ever we may be | up With vain con- 
ceits, and may flatter our ſelves with 
diſcoveries of New Worlds of Learning 
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ble. 
ſt | 
the 


ſwerable to the truth of i, ſhould: not 
doubt of giving fatisfaQtion to impartial 
eaders, | j'« leet 
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Of. Languages. . 


Anguages being the Chanels by which 
moſt of our ing/ is coavey'd, 
it 1s neceſſary to the attaining) of Knows« 
ledge, that theſe ſhould be: kept clear 
open ; if the Streams in theſe run 
muddy, or are corrupted, all rhe know- 
ledge thatis convey'd by them, muſt be 
cure: __ 6 the ot no ve» 
certain fi things, 'they are lia» 
to ndinnicy, and andeb that am- 
biguity are often- ſubje& to: very diffe- 
rent meanings ; and tho” this, as far as 
it is the common condition of Speech 
muſt be ſubmitted ro, and is no objeCti- 
on in plain Laws and caſie 
that are intelligible enough in any Lan- 
guage, yet inmattersof Science, it is much 
otherwiſe; theſe are nice things; the 
ſtrict meaning is to be obſerv'd/in them; 
norcan we miltake a word wirhour loſing 
the Notion. 
The firſt Language, the Hebrew, was 
very plain and fimple, (a good Arg» 
B 4 ment 
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&, for 
t ſo much to improve Men's 
as to better their lives, and 
did tly anſwer : Indeed 
Ancient T are generally the 
uncompounded, and conſequent! 
= nn ENT 
ings continue as Languapes were 
eaſie, ſo they were defeQtive, and there- 
fore as from neceffity Men hv any 
on improving Speech ; fo particularly as 
Arts increaſed, Languages grew up with 
them, and Men were put upon coining 
new words to expreſs the new Ideas 
they had of things. This has 
the Bounds of ' Language, and ſwoln it 
to ſuch a height, rhat its Redundancy 
is now a greater Inconveniente, than the 
fefeftiveneſs of ir was before. 
* - The Inconveniences from Languages 
are chiefly two, Firſt, Their variety, and 
Secondly, "Their mutability. - 1, Were 
there only one Language in the World, 
meirang would be a much eaſier thing, 
than it now is ; Men might then imme» 
diately apply to things, whereas now a 
uot part of our time is ſpent in Tae 
an 
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and that with fo litrle advantage, that 
we often blunt the edge of our under- 
fngdiag, Oy dealing with ſuch rough and 
unpleaſant tools : For however apt Men 
may be to over-value the Tongues, and 
to think they have made a conſiderable 

eſs in rning, when they have 
once overcome theſe, yet in reality there 
is no internal worth im them, and Men 
may underſtand a thouſand Languages 
without being the wiſer, unleſs they at- 
tend to the things, that they 'deliver ; 
It is in order to this that they are to 
be learnt, and it is the hard condition of 
Learning, that in this reſpe&, it can» 
not be without them ; This labour muſt 
neceſſarily be devour'd in our way to 
Knowledge, and every Man muſt dig in 
this Mine, that hopes to be Maſter of 
the Treaſure, 'it conceals ; much drofs is 
to be ſeparated, and many difficulties to 
be overcome. | 

When I ſpeak of the variety of Lan- 
guages, I do not mean that all of them 
are neceſſary, at leaſt not1o-all ſorts of 
Learning, were this our caſe, we. could 
have few compleat Scholars ; but tho? all 
of them be not neceſſary, yet ſome of 
them are allowed to be fo, particularly 
ſuch as are ————_——— 
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the ſame; kind, that it is hard to excell in 
any one,” Without ſome tolerable $kill in 
the reſt. This is pretty plain inthe Greek 
and Latin, and the reaſon is clear in the 
Eaftern Tongues, where the affinity is 

ter,  'Two of the Languages that in 

ir different kinds pretend to moſt Lear- 
ning, (Idonot here inquire, how truly) 
are the Arebic and Greek, and it happens 
not well, that theſe two are the mott co» 
pious arid difficult, They'that have skilt 
(4) inthe firſt _ yy ras = in 
6. 6. nonymous Words, that it has ave hun- 
Fir words for a Lyon,andalmoft athou. 
fand for a Sword, which are enough to 
make an intire Language, ani! almoſt as 
many as/all:-the Radicals 1n, the Hebrew 
Tongue. ' Andas for the Greek, which is 
unconteftedly Learned, moſt know how 
copious it is, for tho? its Radzeals are 
not ſo many as might be imagin'd, which 
— fomehavecompured not much to exceed 
yd three thouſand, (5) yetthisis abundant- 
ze, ly madeupin its Compoſitions, andhow. 
ever lets may bein itsRooes, it ſpreads 


-- 


inits Branches :' If we add 
to this, its:many different dialeQts, and 
all the various Infleftions of Nouns: and 
Verbs, which diverſific words,and _ 
\! gul 


fuch a connexion among moſt Tongues of 
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iſh them from themſelves, - this will 
well the account much higher, and make 
it almoſt an Infinite thing, So that wha 
from the variety of Languages, and the 
Cogis of thoſe that are reputed Learned, 
one great obſtruttion lies: in the way of 


The other inconvenience is from their 
mutabiliry, ' for whatever their number 
may be, yetwere their nature fax'd and 
their condition ſtared, the meaſures that 
are taken from them might be more ſted- 
dy ; but when to the multitude of them, | . 
we add their-mutability, we are ſtill uns 
der greater difficulties. Words, like 0+ 
ther things, are ſubje&t to the. comman-, 
mm fr—mny-—trnery ; they are 
always in ing and Howing, and - 
have ſcarce any fixed period: far being; 
gbvern'd by which it' ſelf de» 
pends upon one of. the moſt unconſtane 
things in the World, the humont! of the 
People, it is ſcarce poflible it: ſhould'be 0- 
therwiſe : no Prince ever gave: Laws ro 
theſe, Ceſar who gave Laws to, Rome; 
could give none to1ts. Lan and it ) 
was look'd upon asthe height of flartery 
in that PONY that otfer'd: ya-Com- 

ement him with fuch an extravagant 

wer ; iathis Cuſtom. is only abſoke. | 
"=" We 


Ce) Proleg. 
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thshan in che Tongue wenre now fake 
in theTongue weare now ſpeak- 
ing of, the Latin ; that Language that 
= A Pon ſoon after the Foundation af 
Rome, was oye. unintelligible in the 
- ws ; nay, ſome hundred years 
after that period, and not 1 50, before C7. 
cero*s time, the Tongue that was then vul- 
gar, can hardly now be underſtood with- 
out a Comment. This is evident from 
the Inſcription on the Columns Roſtrats, 
that is yet in being, and a of which 
has been given us by Biſhop Walton Q: 
SSIS 
t, it wing up t 
over after ie was declining, and had only 
one ſhort Stage of Perfe&tion. They thar 
came after were obſerv'd to write with 


ſome mixture, even Livy had his Patevi- 
ni which is moſt y underſtood 
of a tinfture from his Country Education, 


—_— on, they were more cor- 
rupt, Paterculus, Seneca, &c. ſtill writ with 
a greater mixture, till at laſt either by 
ing with Foreign Nations, in ſending 
COIIIISS = in of h__ 
rous u em, u 
The Tongue had the ſame For- 
tune with tlie Latine, tho? it —__ 
V 
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they had ſubdu'd Greece) fo they receiv- 
ed a great tinfture and corruption from 
their Conquerors, either firſt, when 
they became an acceſſion to their Em- 
pire, as appears from thoſe that writ 
in that Tongue after the reduftion of 
Greece ; or after, when the Empire was 
tranſlated to Conſtantinople, and that Ciry 
became new Rome, and the Seat of Em- 
pire. From that time, , the Greek ſunk 
a as muſt needs be expeted, where 
Latine was the Court e, and 
made uſe of in their Laws and Courts of 
Judicature, and the Greek in a manner 
confin'd to the vulgar. In Jaſtinian's 
time, who was not very long after Con- 
ftamtine, it1s plain, it was much corrupt- | 
ed, as 1s evident, from the A#s of the 
Councils of theſe times, and the Accla- 
mations of the People and Clergy on ſuch 
occaſions, Inſtances whereof are given by 
Ds Freſne, in his Learned Preface ro his 
Greek Gloſſary (a). As we deſcend lower (4, q ,, 
the corruption is greater, as is ſhown by 
the ſame Learned Perſon : The reduCtion 
of Conſtentinople by the Franks was __ 
ot 
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14 Refle&ions upon Learning. 
other great blow, the laſt and fatal ftroke 
was given by that of Barbariſm, 
in-the Inundation of the Terks, who bore 
downall before them. What the condi- 


(e) Tw-o--tion of it now is, may be ſeen in Cre- 
8*- Þ:99: figs, (e) whence will appear not only the 


t corrapt State of that 'T 
-but alſo the Reaſons from which it pro- 
ceeds, either from the mixture of the La- 
tin, the Tzrco-Arabic, and other foreign 
To ; or by dividing Words that 
ſhould be conjoyn'd, or running two 
Words into one that ſhould be divided, 
or by other faults in Orthography, that 1s 
now in great negle& among them. And 
what is moſt melancholy in the account; 
.ts, That even at Athens, that was once 
Renown'd for Leatning and — 
their Tongue is.now more corrupt an 
barbarous, than in any other part of 
Greece ; to that degree, as is there taken 


(/2®-?- notice of, that it would draw tears from 


any . one to obſerve (f) the miſerable 
chan In all parts of Greece, their 
S is ſo far degenerated from its an- 
cient purity, that as a Learned Greek can- 
not throughly underſtand themodern vul- 
gar Tongue, much leſs is the Ancient 
Greek underſtood by themoderns. 


Now 


are 40 
many, and {o/uncertain, that there is both 
difficulty in 'becoming Mafters of * 
and after that in fixing and deter- 
mining their Seriſe : We are to trace them 
up to their firſt Originals, and afterwards 
to purſue them down-to their laſt Decay, 
to mark their '{everal times and ods 
inall which they much vary, nabure of- 
ren-capable of different meanings, or their 
true meaning is very: obſcure. There is 
only one way of coming at their meani 
after they become dead Languages 
ceale to be vulgar, by the Books that have 
been writ in them ; butbeſides the want 
wearein of ſome of theſe, and defeQts in 
thoſe we have, tho' they might ſerve well 
enough for common ends and uſes, yet 
the things we are now enquiring , 
are matters of Sciexce, which are abſtruſe 
things, and not fo ealie to be expreſt in 
ſuch proper terms, as are not liable to be 
\miſ-underſtood ; Such particularly are 
Terms of Art, that muſt needs be obſcure 
as\being too comprehenſive, and taking 
\,1n more notions than one under-the fame 
Word : Which tho? 'of good uſe, as be- 


ing 
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ing d to make know more 
ous, yet have turn'd 
the other way, by requiring large Com- 


ments, that have been. often writ upon-a 
fingle word, and | aſter all, have 
' it more than it was before: 


DiCtionaries indeed have been called in 
rh yore oy CR cn 
ad with much pains and in great | 
ty, not only for Words, but for Scien- 
ces and I the no great a- 
t that is among them, they are 
——_— and become { 
numerous, that thote very Books that 
were delign'd as helps; now breed con- 
fuſion, and their Bulk and Number is be- 
Rs. rm — 
compos' e French Toggue (whi 
as yet is no Learned e, tho? it 
bids pretty fair for it) wou a Libra- 
2 OF nas only one of thoſe, and that not 
e largeſt, has been the work of fou 
Years, tho* it was carri'd on by the uni- 
ted labours of the Frente hndng 3 afhat | 
all which care, it has not eſcap'd cenſure 
but has been thought to want Corre&ti- 
on; and does thereby ſhow how impoſſh- 
ble itis to ſer or givea Standard 


to La e, for which purpoſe it was 
deſ 'd. Not only every Tongue, bur 
every 
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every Faculty has met withthis help, Di- 
Rtionaries are become great part of lear- 
ning, and nothing remains, but that as 
it has far'd with B:b/rotheques, which were 
wn ſo numerous, that (g) a Biblio. &) Y-4avr. 
theea Nlibliorhecarum was thought a necef> — 
ſary work, 1o Dictionaries ſhould have 
the like ſervice done them ; a Di&jonari- 
wm Dittionariorum, might be a work of 
ſome uſe, 1 am ſure of great Bulk, andT 
wonder it has not been yet undertaken, 
To redreſs and heal all theſe inconve- 
niencies, an univerſal Remedy has indeed 
been thought of, a Real Charatter and 
Philoſophical Language, a work that has 
been purſu'd of late with great applicati- 
on, and with ſome expectations of fucceſs 
and advantage ; - But however plauſible 
this may ſeem at a diſtance,,it 1s to be 
fear'd, it is only ſo in Theory, and that 
upon 'Tryal, it will be found an impraCti- 
cable thing. For this Language being 
delign'd not ro expreſs words but things, 
we muſt firſt be agreed abour the naturg 
of things, before we can tix Marks and 
Characters to repre'ent them, and I very 
much deſpair of ſuch an agreement. To 
name only one, when Biſhop H/i/*ins firft 
undertook this detign, (6) Subſtince and (F) 34-1. 
Accidents were a reccivd Diviſion, and 507”: 
| C accord- 
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accordingly in rankin rings, and redu- 
cing them to Heads, (which is the great 
excclency.of this Delign) He proceeds 
according to the order they ſtand in, of 
Subſtance and Accidents, in the Scale of 
Predicaments ; but were he to begin now 
and would ſuit his deſign to the Philoſo- 
hy in vogue, he muſt draw a new Scheme 
and inſtead of Accidents mult take inModes, 
which are very different from Accidents 
both in Nature and Number. Biſhop 
Wilkins was an extraordinary Perſon, but 
very projeCting, and I doubr this d-lign 
may 80 along with his Dedalus and Ar« 
chimeaes, and be ranked with his flying 
Chariot and voyage to the Moon, The Dt» 
yiſions of Tongues was inflicted by God 
as a Curſe upon humane Ambition, and 
may have been continu'd ſince for the 
ſame reaſon ; and as no Remedy has been 
yet found, ſo it is moſt probable, it is 
not to be expected, nor are we to ho 
to unitethat which God has divided. The 
Providence of God may have ſo order'd 
it for a check to Men's Pride, whoare 0- 
cherwiſeapt to be building Babels, were 
there no difficulties to obſtruCt and exer» 
eilc them in their way, | 
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CHA P. IIL 
Of Grammar. 


HO? Grammar be look'd upon by 
many as a trivial thing, and only 
the Employment of our Youth, yet the 
Greateſt Men have not thought it be- 
neath their care; P/ato and Ariſtotle a- 
mong the Greeks, and Ceſx and Yarro 
among the Latins have treated of this 
Subject. In our times the Common 
Grammar that gocs under the name of 
Mr. Lily was done by ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable Men of the Age ; The 
Engliſh Rudiments by Dr. Cole: Dean 
of Paul's, with a Prefice to the frit E- 
ditions, directing its uſe by no leſs Man 
than Cardinal Wolſcy ; The moſt Ratio- 
nal part, the Syntax, was writ or Corre= (i)p.Tom. 
Qed (;) by Era/mas, and the other pares **?: 14% 
by other hands : So that tho* Mr. Lily 
now bears the name, which while living, 
healways modeſtly refus'd, yet it wascar« 
rd on by the joynt endeavours of ſe- 
C 2 veral 
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|  veral Learned Ven, and he perhaps had 
not the largeſt ſhare in that work. 

Were there more of Cefar and [arro 
extant, they might be of good uſe to 
us in our Enquirzes, but all Cz/47*'s Book 
on this Subjett being loſt, and only lome 

rts of /arro leſt, we want two good 
Helps: Tho from thoſe ſhort Specimens 
we have of C,ſar, we were not to expett 
too much from h'm ; h«- has been quoted 

(DE 5 by ) A. Gelizs with a doubttul Chara- 
()L 1. Ger, and twice or thrice (/) by. Chariffus 
b09ard an Ancient Grammarian, and always to 
"corre him, as he will ſeem to deſerve to 
any one who will take the pains to conſule 
the particular places : And as for Yarro, 
his Books are chiefly about the Erymolo- 
ies of elk which areof no great uſe, 

ing obſcure and uncertain, 

The following Grammarians are yet 
more defettive, we have a large Colle- 
Ction of them put out b ' Putſchims, ho 
(againſt the cuſtom of moit Editors, 
that ſeldom us'd to ſpeak diſparagingly 
of their Authors) ingenuoully conteſſerh, 
that ſome of them were ſcarce worth 
an Edition, - And moſt of them having 
been writ,cither when Learning waslow, 
br after Barbariſm had begun to over- 
flow the Empire, it is no wonder, that 
ITT they 
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they do not riſe above their Level, or 
that while they lay down Rules in this 


ro Art, they ſcarce write in tolerable Latin : 
to Priſcian himſelf will be no exception to 
ok this, who notwithſtanding his ſtrineſs 
ne in giving Rules and ſeverity in cenſuring 
od others, has much ado to preſerve himſelf 
NS from Barbariſm: Let any one read ſome 
& of- his firſt lines, he will need go h 

ed ther to make a judgment, 

a- Some of our Modern Criticks havede- 


us {} fſervd well of this Art, wholas they 
to have us'd more perſpicuity, fo they have 


to writ with much greazer Purity, than moſt 
Ie of the Ancient Grammariaps have done 
'0, Valla, Eraſmus, and our Linacer have taken 
O- much pains and ſhown great Judgment 
e, inthis matter; and yet atter all, as if 

hothing had been done, ariſeth SantFins 
ct and afrer him Scbioppins, and Corre& 
C= all that had gone before them. Cicero 
10 and Quint!i/;ay were blind with theſe 
'S, Men, who make tuch diſcoveries, as 
ly never had been thought of, by any of 
h, the Ancients ; all Grammar before them 
th was, Cloacina, polluted and: full of mi- 
o ſtakes ;- theirs only is tht true way, 
v, which they pretend is highly Rational, 
['- containing, tew and ealie Rules, anc 
It under thete ſcarceany exceptions. Tho; 
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if thisnew method be examin'd, it will 
be found as fallacious, and they as fallible 
asother Men : Sanittizs's great principle 
on which he goes, is, T - Languages, 
and particularly the Latin, are not pure- 
ly arbitrary, or —_—_— a wy 
uſe and cuſtom, but that an Analogy has 
been obſerved, and a reaſon may be given 
of the Idioms of Tongues, and upon this 
he builds a Rational Grammar. This 
rhaps might hold in ſome meaſure 
in the Hebrew, as far as its words were 
impos'd upon juſt Reaſons ; but in the La- 
tin Tongue which he treats of, that was 
firſt form'd and afterwards grew up in 
confuſion; and under a People, while the 
were yet Barbarous, we are not to ex 
ſuch mighty Regularity. The Romans 
knew nothing of Grammar, till the times 
of Ennius, when that Tongue was pret- 
ty well grown, and ——_— could 
have no great regard to it in forming 
their Language, and therefore for any 
one now, to pretend to fix the Anal 
of words, or to reduce all under tri 
Rule, is to ſet bougds where they were 
never intended, and to find a Reaſon 
that was never meant. Had Grammar 
been as ancient as Languages, we might 
bave proceeded in this manner, ' but it 


being 
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RefleGions npon Learning. 
being invenged only as a help, and not 
fram'd originally asan Immutable rule,we 
muſt ſuit xx to our buſineſs as well as we 
can, but arenot cocxpedct, it ſhould be unj- 
form and not liable to many exceptions, 

To take a ſhort view of, ſome particu- 
lars, 1, As to Letters, we are not yet a- 

reed about their Original, which mighr 
of uſe in fixing our Alphabets, for Ja 


the Greek letters, and from them the 


Latin, ſeem deriv*d from the Phenician 
and theſe again from the ancient Hebrew, 
as has been attempted to be ſhown, not 
oaly from Hiſtory, but from the affinj- 
ty of letters, by turning the Hebrew 
Characters towards the Right hand, ac- 
cording to our way of reading ; yet there 
lies one great objetion againſt this, 
That Caaus who brought the Phenician, 
letters among the Greeks, is only ſaid to 
have brought ſixteen, and theretore 1ſt 
have left ſome behind him, for the Phe- 
niciau or Hebrew Alphabet was always 
fixt, and of the ſame length as now, 
fince we have had any writing, a ſtand- 
ing Evidence of which we have in ſe- 
veral Alphabetical Plalns and Chapters. 
Were this more certain, it would_help 
to determine our Alphabets, bothivas 
to their Numbers and Powers, whereas 

C 4 now 
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now we are uncertain in both, and there 
are great diſputes among the Criticks, as 
to ſome of the Elements, whether they 
be letters or no. 

(2.) In the Etymological or Analogi- 
cal part, we labour under the fame te 
ficukies, nor can it be otherwiſe, where 
Languages were {o much the effe& of 
chance, and were not fram'd by any ſet- 
tled or eſtabliſhed Rules, hen Varro 
writ his Book, De Linzua Latina, it is 
_ this Analogy wasa diſputablething, 

brings ſeveral objeftions againſt, as 
well as reaſons for it, and his Inſtances 
are ſo many, and his objections ſo con- 
ſiderable that he muſt needs be allow- 
ed to have left it doubtful. In the ſame 
Ape, when a queſtion was put by Pom- 
pey to moſt of the Learned Men in Rome, 


(m)Y. 4 (») concerning the Analogy of a very 


common word, they could come to no 
reſolution about ir, tho? Cicero was one 
of the number, and fo it was left un- 
determin'd. And if the thing were fo 
much controverted among them, who 
had better opportunities of enquiry, as 
living nearer the Original, when many 


monuments of Antiquity were left, and 


the Latin yet a living Language, amon 
them ; it muſt needs be much more fo 
to 
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Reflebions upon Learning. 
to us, who live ar-this diſtance, and want 
many of their helps : Our greateſt light 
muſt be borrowed from their Books, and 
we can be only more happy in the appli- 
cation. Accordingly we follow bom 
ty cloſe, andare much more directed 

by the cuſtom-of Ancient and Approved 
Authors, than by the reaſon of words that 
is perpetually varying. How many words 
are there agreeable enough with Analo- 
y, and of Modern uſe among learned 
en, which yet, becauſe they are not us'd 
by the Ancients, are not only diflik*d, but 
are look*'d upon by the Critics, as witis 
Sermonis ? Inmumerable inftances may be 


had (») in Yoſſius : few Men would bea- (n) De 
fraid to'uſe, Incertirudo, Ingratitado, and % wr 


other words of the like narure ; there is a. 
nothing diſagreeable in them, or diſpro- 
portionable to Speech ; and yet becauſe 
they have not been ugd by the belt 
Claſſic Authors, but have been ſeeming- 
ly avoided, when =y came 1n their 
way, and either paraphras'd, or Greek 
words put in their room, they have 


been exploded by our Modern Critics. 


' The Anomaliſms 11 words have been fo. ' 


many, and the differences yet more a- 
mang thoſe that have treated of them, 
that ſome have gone ſo far. as to deny 
; the 


26 


the thing it ſelf, and to allow ac 
nngy either in the Greek or Latin 

on 

 Ginemar has fared no better in 
the conſtruftive part, whether we will 
be guided by Rules, or Authority of 
Beſt Authors ; the number of Rules is 
become a Burthen, andthe multitude of 
exceptions is yet more vexatious : It we 
will believe Schioppsus, there are five hun» 
dred Rules in our Common Grammars, 
in the Syntax only of Nounsand Verbs 
and Participles, and ſcarce any of thoſe 
without their exceptions, and ſo pro- 
4p a By the other parts of Syn- 
tax ; all which muſt employ a great part 
of our time. Or if we will be directed 
by Authorities, the Critics have beea {0 
unmercifully ſevere, that we ſcarce know, 
which to follow : Czcero tho the moſt 
unexceptionable has not eſcap'd their 
cenſure, he has been pelted by them, 
and Valls and Eraſmes have charg'd him 
with Solceciſms. Diutivs commorans Av 
thenis ——— erat animus 'ad te ſcribere ; 
and Qunum in animo haberem naviganat, 
(9) are noted paſſages to this purpoſe. 


« Tom.1+ And indeed tho Crcero be look'd upon 
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Valla, L.1 


Cap. 130 


as a Standard of Language with us, yet 


he was not fo to thole of his own Age; 
Ats 
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Atticus (p) in an Epiſtle to him, charg-(p) = 7+ 
eth dA falſe Latin, and being _ Pp. A 
upon a vindication, he defends himſelf 


by theauthority of Terence ; ſo that what- 
ever Cicero be to us, Terence was then 
the better Authority. Neither of them 
ſure are unexceptionable, nor any other 
that we can meet with, tho we ſhould 
carry our ſearch through the whole Set. 
4. Pronunciation has. been the Sub- 
ject of great Debates, eſpecially in the 
Greek Ton ue, the pronunciation of 
which, has been more neglefted : And 
tho at firſt view, it may ſeem a light 
thing, and hardly worth a Debate, yet 
the neglect of it, has been of very ill 
conſequence to that Tongue. For while 
the ern Greeks had little regard to 
the powers of their Letters, and mix*d 
and confounded the ſounds of their 
Vowels and Diphthongs, and run moſt 
of them into one, in their pronunciation, 
> hwy atlaſt in many words to write 
as they ſpoke, which was one great oc- 
caſjon of the corruption of their Tongue. 
This vicious way of ſpeaking was braught 
by the exiPd Greeks into [ra/y, and from 
thence together with Learning, ſpread 
over the greateſt part of Europe, till it 
mer with a check here in England, from 
two 
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two very Eminent Men, both of them 
ſucceſſively Profeſſors in the Univerſity 
of Cambriage, Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir 
John Cheek. And becauſe the Contro- 
verſie is not much known, - and may af- 
ford ſome light to the pronunciation of 
the Greek, 1 will give a brief account 

of this Gramimatical War. 

It wasin the latter end of Hex, VIIPs 
Reign, that Smith and Cheek began to ob- 
ſerve the inconveniences inthis fort of 
pronunciation ; they ſaw that not only the 
«navy of the Language was loſt inthis 
way, but likewiſe its very Spirit and Life 
were gone, by the loſs of ſo many Vows 
els and Diphrhongs, and the Language 
become jejune and languid : In this way 
of ſpeaking it, nothing of numerolity 
appear'd in the Ancient Orators and 
Rhetoricians, nor thoſe flowing Periods, 
for which they had been renown'd in 
Old Greece ; neither could they rhem- 
ſelves (hew their Eloquence, in their 
(4Y.Cbex Orations or Le&tures, for want of the 
> pa Beauty and variety of ſounds. "This pur 
mr. Diſ- them upon. thinking of a Reformation, 
put, cum (q) and having conſulted moſt of rhe 
A pz, Ancient Rheroricians, and other Greek 
v. Smich Authors, who had treated of Sounds 
"je and finding ſufficient grounds . from 
__— chence 
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thence for an alteration, with the con- 
ſent of molt of the learned Lingviſts in 
the Univerſity, they ſet about the work, 
with ſome litrle. oppoſition at firſt, but 
afterwards with ſucceſs, and almoſt ge- - 
neral approbation, Cromwe! was then 
Chancillor of- the Univerſity, under 
whom Reformations were not {o dange- 
rous, but Gardiner ſucceeding, who dif- 
lIik'd all Innovations, a ſtop was pur for 
ſome time ; This Man aſlum'd apower, 
that Ceſar never exercisd, of giving 
Law to Words, and having writ to 
Cheek then Greek Profeſſor to deſiſt from 
this new method, which in reality was 
the Ancient and true way, and not meet- 
ing with a ſuitable compliance, he ſends 
out an Order in his own name and the 
Senate's, which being too long toinſertat 
large, I ſhall only mention two or three 
Heads of it, as being ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary. 


Quijquis noſtram poteſtatem agnoſcis, ſc- 
nos luteris ſive Greets ſive Latinis ab uſu 
publico preſentis ſecult alienos, privato ju- 
aicio affngere ne audeto, 

Diphthongos Grecas nedam Latinas, niſi 
id diereſis exigat, ſonis ne diducito — 


Al 
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At ab 4, #7 «, «Þ4, ſono ne diſtinguito, tan« 
tum j# Orthographia diſcrimen ſervato 
# 4 u, #10 codemgue ſono exprimito—'— 


Ne multa. In ſonis omnino ne philoſo- 


+ phator, ſed utitor preſentibus _ 


After ſuch a publick Declaration, there 
was no farther room for private judg- 
ment, an obedience was paid, and Gar- 
diner's way prevaild, till a Reforma- 
tion.in Religion, -made way for a Refor- 
mation in Language, that has obtain'd 
ever ſince, However, the Controverſie 
was then manag'd with much warmth 
and — Gardiner inliſted princi- 
pally upon Cuſtom, and the Authority 
of the preſent Greeks : on the other ſide 
they pleaded Antiquity, and that drawn 
down from the moſt Ancient Authors ; 
ſeveral of the Greek Rhetoricians were 
brought into the Controverlie, and 0- 
ther Authors that had dropt any expreſ- 
fion that look*'d that way, ms a Man 
would wonder to ſee ſo much Learning 
ſhewnon ſo dry a Subjett. Where the 
vidtory hy is pretty viſible, and ſo great 
a Man (7) as Du Freſne could not have 


f- been at a loſs, how to determine the 


matter, had he not been poſſeſſed 
with partiality for a Party, which he 
| ſhows 
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ſhows _ plainly , by fore + 
Godwin ( though = unjuſtly ) for 
leaving Gardiner out of his Catalogue of 
Biſhops. 
But I have run out too far in Gram- 
matical niceries, whoever deſires more 
on this Subjett , may meet with eno 
in —_ Wilkins (/) and I have prin- (DRChe 
cipally inſiſted on ſuch particulars as 
ca negleted or over-look'd 2 
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CH AP. IV. 
Of Rhetorick and Eloquence, 


S Grammar teacheth us to ſpeak 

properly, ſo it-is the part of Rhe. 
toric to inſtruct, how to do it elegantly, 
by adding Beauty to that Language, 
that before was naked and Grammati- 
cally true. If we would be nice in di- 
ſtinguiching ,' there is a difference be- 
twixt Rhetoric and Eloquence, tho we 
treat of them under the ſame Head”; 
the one lays down Rules, the other pra- 
Etices them, and a Man may be a very 
good Rhetorician, and yet at the ſame 
time a mean Orator : Perhaps Quinttilian 
gives as good Rules as Cicero, I am ſure 
in better method, and with greater 
cloſeneſs ; whereas the other is ſo much 
an Orator, that he cannot forget it, 
whilſt he a&ts the part of a Rhetorici- 
an, he dilates and flouriſhes, and gives 
Example inſtead of Rule : And yet a Man 
| that would form a compariſon betwixt 


Quin- 
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Ocintilian's Declamations; (if yer they be 
rnilieys) and the md ot of Tate 
would be in great danger of forſciting tus 
diſcretion. | 
mongehemara cone Bloquerce, Inflan 
| em ome uence, 
ces whereof we have in their Hiſtory al- 
moſt as high as the Targuins ; but it was 
thena chiaft thing without Paint or Dreſs, 
Rhetorick was not- yet known 
them, the name 6f it was not ſo much as 
heard of ſome hundred years after, the 
wanting a word to expreſs it by, whicl 
they were afterwards forc'd to borrow 
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fromtheGreeks (z). As ſoon as it came > (1/Quimil, 


miong them, we trace it in its eff.Cts, for 


as among the Grecians, whence it was 
borrow'd, it had occaſion'd Tumultsand 
Concuſſions of State, eſpecially at Athens 
Whereit prevail d moſt, only Lacedemon 
was more quiet; from whence it was ba- 
niſh'd, and wherea plain Laconic Style 
was in vogue, ſo at Rome whenonce it had 
got any footing,and the Graccht, the Bratt 
and wr bo Demagogues begun to harangue 
the People, there was no more Peace in 
that Stare, nothing but coarinual Broils 
and inteſtine Commotions, till they had 
fought themſelves out of that Iiberry 


which they ſeem'd to contend for, and, 
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4beir heats ended-in the,ruine of their 
Commonwealth. . The Roman Orator 
hed ſeen fo. much. of this ig -his rime,, 
hs before _ ny pram, to the laſt 
(1 extremity, that begins his. Book of (« 
pn Rhetoric with -a doubt, whether - of; 
art had brought greater advantage or de- 
triment to the Common-wealth? And if 
an - Orator where he is treating of Elo- 
quence, were {adoubtful ia the matter, 
we need not be at a.loſs on which ſide to 
determine the Caſe. 

To pals by conſequences, that are not 
jultly chargeable on things, which are 
generally good or otherwiſe, according 

- - as the perions are that uſe them, we 
* will conſider the art it ſelf. It. it be an 
advantage ro \any Art, to have been 
treated of by Men that are $kilful in it, 
this Art ſhould have received greater 
improvements and be nearer pertection, 
than molt others, having been conſide- 
red by one of the greateſt Maſters that 
over, was. Cicero has compogd pretty 
ange Treatiſes upon this SubjeQ, that 
- ht been preſerv*d and deliver'd down 
(x) De 0- tO us.,; particularly two (x), in the for- 
ravore,0r4- mer oF which, as he treats of the ſeve- 
jy Pe ral kinds, and lays down ſuch Rules, as 
arc neceſſary to be obſerv'd in our way 
' to 
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to Eloquence/; ſo in the latter he deli. 
neates and gives us the Portraiture of a 
perfe&t Orator, I will not pretend to judge 
of ſo great a Maſter ; rhus much may 
ſaid with modeſty enough, that as in the 
firſt Treatiſe, the Perſons in the Dialogue 
difter from one another ; fo in the latter 
the Orator feems to differ from himſelf ; 
the firſt he is doubtful, in the latterim- 

ratticable : In his Dialogue, ( which 
12s ſo much the face of probability, that 
ſome a the Learned have miſtaken 
it for a real Conference ). The Perſons 
introduc'd'are equally Great, and argue 
and diſcourſe wth equal Learning, ang 

he having aſſign'd no part to himſelf, c 
liſtently with his doubtfulneſs in this 
matter, a Man may ſometimes beat aloſs, 
which ſide to cloſe with. And his Ore 
ror 1s t00 great and inimitablean example, 
perfeQly imaginary, and conſequently of 
no uſe in humane lite; for which Elo- 
quence is deſign'd, He himlelt gives him 
only an Ideal Being, end owns that he is 
no where to be found but in the concep-» 
tions of our mind. 
And indeed we mult not expect to 
hnd him any where elle, if all thoſe 
things be neceſſary tro an Orator , that 
he feems ro require. For firſt, way 

[) 2 an 
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and Genizs are indiſpenſibly neceſſary , 
without which the wheels being clog'd 
and under force, will drive heavily ; our 
Orator muſt have a flowing invention to 
furniſh him with Ideas, a ſrrong imagi- 
nation to impreſs them, a happy memo 

to retain, and a true judgment to diſpoſe 
them in their due rank and order, He 
muſt have Law, to lead him into the 
knowledge of the Conſtitution and Cu- 
ſtoms ofhis Country, Hiſtory to acquaint 
him with examples, Logic toſupply him 
with proper Topics, and morality to ena- 
ble him to penetrate into, and apply to 
the Manners and Paſſions of Men, the 
"» and 4%, which are the Springs of 
Action, and ſources of Perſwaſion : In 
ſhort, being to treat of every thing, he 
muſt be ignorant of nothing. He muſt 
be in Crcero's Language, a Wiſeman, 
that is a Man of univerſal knowledge, 
and what is more a Paradox, he muit 
likewiſe bea Good Man; a Quality that 
ſo rarely accompanyed Heathen Elo- 
quence, that both Cicero and Qainttilian 
are much ar a plunge in aſſerting it to the 
0050 on Roman Ka $ _ not 
only have a general knowledge of r A 
bas mf have skill in adorni Re: be 
muſt have the greateſt Art, and yet « the 
ame 
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ſame timethe $kill to conceal it, for when 
ever Art appears, it loſeth its effeft, and 
nothing can pleaſe, much leſs perſwade, 
but what is natural. The moſt external 
things areneceſſary to his accompliſhment, 
he mult not only have Eloquence in his 
words, but likewiſe in his looks, decent 
motions, and an air of perſwaſion, that 
graceful aftion and pronunciation, which 
Demoithenes made the firſt and ſecond and 
third thing,and which had ſo great a ſhare 
in his own Compoſures, that we are not 
to wonder, that his Orations pleaſe leſs in 
the reading, than they did in the delive- 
rance, as wanting, three parts of what 
they had when they were ſpoke. 


Theſe being the qualifications that 
are neceſſary to a compleat and perfect 
Orator, it 1s next to impoſlible, there 
ſhould ever be any ſuch Man. It any 
ſuch were, in whom all theſe conditi- 
ons met, it muſt have been he whore- 

uires them, I mean Cicero, who had 
x happieſt Genius, and that cultivated 
with rhe greateſt Art and Indultry, that 
perhaps ever Man had ; he whom Qu«iz- 
filian (y) oppoſeth to all the Grecian 


of Demoſthenes, the ſweetneſs of 1ſocrates, 
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Orators, to whom he gives the Force c4. :. 
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and the Copia of Plato; he whom heſtiles 
the name notof a Man, but of Eloquence 
itſelf, and gives itas a Rule, by which a 
Man may. judge of his own Proficiency in 
Eloquence, if Cicero begins to pleaſe him : 
yet this Cicero was fo far from plea! 
in his own Age, that as he: met wich 
| Detractors among his Enemies, one of 
(r) Largi- Which compos'd a Treatiſe (z) againſt 
ws Licinis him, under a very diſparaging title, ſo 
Ag he did not fatishe Bratus among his _ 
Friends, who taxeth him with looſe- 
neſs in his compoſures, and charges him 
with want of Nerves and Strength. 
(4) L.12- And Cuinttilian ( a) where he comes to 
FP. explain himſelf tells us, that he tiles 
Cicero a Compleat Orator only in the yul- 
gar meaning of the word, for in the {trict 
enſe, he was yer to ſeek, and does not 
only defire perteCtion in him, but acquaints 
us with the faults he was charged with 
() L.1z, 6) towit, that he was turgid and ſwel- 
54+ 10- ling in Is Expreſſions, too frequent 1n 
repetitions, broken in his Compolition,and' 
not only caſte in his Stile, but ſoft. In 
the laſt Age, and when Learning be- 
gun to revive, and Crcero. was ſtudy'd 
almoſt to the negle&t of our Bibles, yet 
one of our Great Critics in the Latine 
"Tongue, eould never be reconcild to a 
| | (.1ceronian 
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Ciceronian Stide; nor could hear him read 
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IN ACET 


(5) without wearineſs and ſomewhat of 72 <w7 


loathing. - Ui 


- Crcoronis 


*- diilionem 


nun 
Chet, þ. 179, 


It is not yet agreed arnong the | learn- 
ed; which-of his Compoſures are the 
moſt Elegint , otherwiſe it were eaſter 
to know ' where to make our Refle- 
Qtions. Sir William Temple brings ' his 
Oration for Labienns, (4) ( Whom byan 
errour very pardonable among fo ma- 
ny 'excellencies he miſtakes for Ligarins) 
as an Inſtance of rhe power of humane 
Eloquence. -*It muſt be confeſt this' is 
a remarkable! mftance ; - here was 'the 
Greateſt Orator and the Greatelt Judge, 
( for Ciſar is allowed by Crttrv to be ong 
ofthe moſt Eloquent Perſons of his time 
Ceſar comesnto the place of Judicarure, 
breathing' revenge againſt Lzarivs, and 
with an obſtinare- reſolurion ro condemn 
him, but with difficulry is prevaiPd with 
to hear” Cicero int his Defence;-which he 
gives way to; rather as a thing of meer 
form,' than'with any thoughts of yield. 
ing ro his perſwaſlion : Flowever, 'nd 
ſooner 1s he heard, bur he moves and 
affets, and when he comes to touch 
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probate potwiz wee fine faftiilio audire. V. Gard 


» Epiſt. ad 
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Pharſalis, the Conqueror has no 
=_ left,” he takes fire and is tran- 
ſported beyo _ he ſhakes and 


Held in his hand, nd in forte of all his 
reſolutions, abſolves the Criminal, whom 
he was determin'd to condemn, And 
now I think I have allow'd enough: 9 
Eloquence ; but to deal im lly, 
force of it is ſo great, and the e tt of 
it ſo wonderful in this Inſtance, that 
it would raiſe a Mans curi tO EN- 
quire into the Cauſe. Had this Orati- 
on heen loſt, we ſhould have had moſt 
terrible Qut-cries, and lamentable Com- 
plaints a the Learned, of the loſs 
that the world has ſuſtain'd i in {0 con» 
ſummate a piece. Lo it is yet extant | 
altho this, asevery thipg of Cicero's, 
excellent in its kind, yer ſo much 
will þe granted, that it —_ be read 
withour rapture and amazement. 

But granting as much force to Elo- 
quence as can be deſir'd, how is it, it 
jt: does perſwade, in this and other in- 
ſtances ?. Iam ſure not from rational ar- 
Sumenth, which ought to be the proper 

means of convi oye - reaſonable Man 
buf from quite - Ok rent motives 

opics of : alien. Caſar's A 
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and perhaps moſt reaſonable reſolution, 
was, not to pardon ſo great aCriminal, 
animplacable wretch, that had afterwards 
a hand in the Blood of his Deliverer. 
The Orator does not ſo much ſeek to con- 
vince him of the unreaſonableneſs of 
the thing, as endeavour to prevail with 
him from other inducements , he ap- 

lies to his paſſions inſtead of his Rea- 
on, his weak and blind fide, by putting 
him in mind of the Phar/alian Vigld, of 
his glory in ſubduing, and the greater 
honourshe had acquir'd ner. ; ie 
ſtiles him F«ther, tho at the ſame time he 
thought him an VUſurper, and bids him 
remember it was his People that beg'd 
Ligarias of him, and that he could nor do 
amore popular thing, than by yielding to 
their requeſts and giving way to his uſual 
Clemeney. Such are the Topics that are 
brought from Rheroric ! The truth of it 
is, our common Eloquence is uſually a 
cheat uponthe Underſtanding, it deceives 
us with appearances, inftead of things, 
and makes us rhink we ſec reaſon, whilt 
itistickling our ſenſe: Its {tron 

do often conhfilt in an artificial turn of 
words, and beautitul expreſſions, which 
if unravePd, its ftrengrh is gone and the 
reaſon is deltroyecd. | 

| There 
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There are few that 'read Semeca,, tha® 
do not imagine, he writes with grea® 
force and. ftrength, his thoughts are 
lotty, almoſt every line 1n-him is a Sen» 
tence, and every Sentence does ſcem « 
Reaſon, | and yet it has been well ob» 
ſery'd, by a Maſter in the Art of think- 
ing (ec), who has taken ſome pains in 
unravelling ſome of his loftieft expref+ 
lions, * that there is little more in him 
at the bottom, than-a Pomp of Words, 
And the ſame obſervation is made there, 
upon two other Authors, the. one of 
whom is not {o proper to be mentioned, 
the other . is not worth-the mention : 
All of them are known, and are as 
much quoted, and will-go as far in 
popular diſcourſes as Authors of clofer 
thought, | | 

It is not = 4 to (ay; that: this' is 
the fault of thele Authors:-and not of 
Eloquence, for its end being/to periwade, 
and the perſons. whom. we:are ro deal 
with, being' uſually the: People, who as 
they are the moſt, are not generally the 

eſt, if we would periwade . them, 
we muſt ſuit. our ſelves to. their capa» 
cities, otherwiſe we muſt be-content.to 
loſe our end. An appoſite Similitude 
is ar{ument with them, and a quaint 
| laying 
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ſaying will go farther thay a ſubſtantial 
Reaſon, for being guided by Imagina» 
tion, they are moſt affected, with icaſt» 
ble reſemblances, and not having capa- 
city' ro penetrate into things, that which 
is caſieſt and lies uppermoſt perſwades 
them moſt : $0 that unleſs we could 
make them wiſe, they will be catie and 
credulous, and will be lead. by appeas 
rances inſtead of "Truth. Aad this is one 
reafon, why Eloquence . could never 
flouriſh, at [eaſt not arrive / to any Cons 
liderable height, unleſs it were among 
a people, rhat had underſtandings above 
the ordinary ſize, ſuch as the Arhenians 
once, were, and afterwards the Romaxs : 
And for the {ame reaſon it is, that the 
wiſeſt Men are-not always the belt O- 
rators, cither' at the Bar or in the Charr, 
for-they are too much above. the' People's 
level, their Artillery ſhoots over, and 
it 15/no wonder if they miſs their aim, 
And if it be yet faid, there is notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch a thing as true Eloquence, 
that will always have its; force with 
Wiſemen ; I grant there is, but, beſides 
that thus 1s to reſtrain it to & very narrow 
compaſs, Wiſe Men will be, moſt guid- 
ed by. wiſe conſiderations, ſuch; as are 
grounded upon cloſe Argument and Ray: 
tiona 
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tional Concluſions, which are more pro» 

porly the buſineſs of Logic than of 
hetoric and Eloquence. 

Having gone thus far in my reflections, 
principally with regard to the AncientO- 
rators, it is almoſt needleſs to examine the 
Moderns ; ſome of their Patrons in other 
forts of Learning,have given up the com» 

riſon in this ; ſo that if the Ancients are 

nd to be wanting in perfeCtion, we are 
not to expeCt to find it in the Moderns. 
Howevera Word or two of them. The 
French have ſhown moſt care in this par- 
ticular, among whom an Academy has 
been erefled for the _— their Lan- 
guage ; the Members whereot have ſpent 
whole days in examining the propriety of 
a word, and have been no leſs accurate 
m ſtudying the Beauties and Ornaments 
of Speech and Numeroſity of their pe- 
riods : But I doubt the obſervation is 
true, that "whilſt they have been fo 
ſcrupulouſly nice, os have run into 
the _ of over much accuracy, .and 
by adding Beauty to their Language 
have broken frag; by fpining _ 
refining it, and giving it too much paint 
and flouriſh, much of its maſculine 
ſtrength is loſt, and I have ſometimes 
thought, that it boded not well to _ 
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Society, that their firſt Prize of Eloquence 


was given td a Woman (f). Itis certain» (/ Mad. 


ly s ule in Oratory to be too curious in 
choice of words, a bold Period; tho? a- 
gainſt Rule will pleaſe more, than to be al- 
ways in phraſe, and a decent negligence is 
often a Beauty in expreſſion, as well as 
Dreſs ; whereas by being over corrett or 
always flouriſhing, our Periods become 
either too luſcious or too ſtiff, And yet 
tho* fome Members of the French Academy 
have pretty freely cenſur'd this fault, and 
have deſervedly laugh'd at ſome Gentle- 
men, that did not only miſpend their time 
in ſtud!'d Periods, but in avoiding rough 
and unſounding words, it 'is plain ſome of 
their own Brethren have run into the 
{ame fault, and have been curious and 
aftefted in their Style, almoſt to a de- 

of ſuperſtition. For what can be 


Scudery. 


id leſs of him who compog'd (g ) a * 4 


Gom ber- 


jarge Book in five Volumes, in all which wax 5. 
he declin'd making uſe of a common and #44 
almoſt unavoidable word (4), only be- ,""* 
cauſe it did not pleaſe him ? or did M.G) cx. 


_ Vaugelas employ his time better, who 


having undertaken the Tranflation of 
Quintus Cartins, no very great perfor- 
mance, ſpent thirty years 1n tranſlating 
his Author, and yet left it an uatiniſh'd 

work ? 
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work ? In which work it is very remark- 
able, that having left five or fix diflterent 
Tranſlations1n inof his Book, that 
which ſtood firſt was generally approy'd 
of as the beſt (/) as containing his firſt and 
natural ts, whereas the others were 
probably more forc'd and ſtrain'd. 

But Mr. Pelifon in- his Hiſtory of the 
Academy, has given us a Panegyrick upon 
the French Kzng, which I ſuppoſe is 
delign'd as a Specimen of French Elo» 
quence, and being there in five ditte- 
rent Languages, every Man may read it 
ina known Tongue, and be able in ſome 
meaſure to judge, to what (degree of 
perfettion _ Oratory has arriv'd among 
our Neighbours : Tho' the truth of it 1s, 
the iſh Tranſlation is wretchedly 
mangÞd, and fo different from the Au- 
thors ſenſe, that it ceaſes to be his, 
However takeit in the Original, I believe 
it will not be pretended, - that he has 
painted out his Hero, in fuch charming 
colours, as either Plizy has done - bus 
Trajan ; or Cicero, Pompey in one of his 
Orations (&), or Ceſar inatother, The 
Academies Rhetoric is, yet wanting -;/ 
which they have given us. an —_ 
tion of, both in the ſame; Hiſtory -and 
in the Preface to their Diionary. Ns 
that 
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that work having colt them. forty years, 
and a Cbring in order ” ew. 
undertaking, if that likewiſe ſhould em- 
ploy them a proportionable time, their 
Rules of Eloquence ſecm reſerv'd for Po- 
ſerity and not for us. ? 
The Engliſh as they have not raken the 
fame pains nor purſu'd the deſign with e- 
qual Iaduſtry with their Neighbours, by 
erecing Societies for the improvement 
of Onaeary's. whatever their performan- 
ces have , they have been more mo- 
deſt in their pretenſions: ' For tho? the 
French have compos'd hrge volumes upon 
thisSubjeQ, with much Oftentation, yer 
ſcarce know of any, that have been pub- 
liſd by the Engliſh, whether it be that 
there Genizs inclines them to ſtrength ra- 
ther than beauty, or that truſting to their 
native Force they deſpiſe the fineneſs of 
Art. They have indeed been charg'd by 
their Neighbours (/) with a fort of Elo-(+1) y. com. 
quence that is not very charming, in be- #: 7-2. 


inning their diſcourſes generally with 7; oy: 
| _ Prophecy or ſurprifing Story, which #. 1-0. 
if it were true, 1s-not perhaps fo much 

to be attributed ro their wanr of skill, 

as to their compliance with the humour 

of a People, thar-atrend roo much to 
Prophecies,. and are too much affefted 


with 
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with ftories : But. however, it were 
200 = ago, when the obſervation 
was hrſt made, it is otherwiſe now, 
when Oratory after the many changes, 
it has undergone, has put On a quite 
different Face : tho? even from thoſe fre- 
quent alterations, its inſtability is too re- 
markable, ahd would tempt a Man tv 
think, .that in ſome meaſure it depends 
upon humour, and has not ſo unmovea- 

ble a Foundation as might be wiſh'd. 
For to look back, a very little, in 
thoſe dark- times, it is not impoſſible, 
that Eloquence was much about that 
pitch, the obſervation would have it, 
in a blind age, when nds were in 
faſhion, and the People were kept in 
Ignorance and led by Wonder; a Re- 
formation in Religion brought with it 
an ——_—_—_ in —_ , _ as 4 
le un then to be reſ(tor'd to the 
rag | {o in Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign, the Writers of that age, ſeem 
to have affeted a Ciceronian ſtyle in Engs 
tiſh, both in the length of their peri- 
ods, and often by throwing the verb to 
the end of the Seftence : The ſucceed- 
ing Reign degenerated rather than im- 
provd, when the generality run into 
an affected. way of writing and acting 
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would pleaſe, without a fantaſtick Dreſs 
and jingle of Words. And tho in the 
following Reign, this way of writing 
was much laid aſide. yeteven then the 
larded their Diſcourſes fo thick wit 
Sentences of Greek and Latin, that as 
things now are, it would be a hard mat- 
ter to excuſe them from Pedantry. What 
ſort of Oratory obtain'd in the late times 
of Confuſion, is well known, eſpecial- 
ly in the Pulpit - As if the obſfervati- 
on of our Neighbours had been calcu- 
lated for them, little Similitudes and 
odd Examples, and a worſe ſort of 
Cant, was the Eloquence of theſe times, 
which notwithſtanding charmed thz 
People to that degree, that it hurry*d 
them beſides rhemfelves, and almoſt 
out of their Wits. And tho con_ 
may be thought *to be now at its full 
height, and we may flatter our felves , 
that nothing can be add<dto the Strength 
and Solidity of thoſe Diſcourſes, that 
are publiihed among us almoſt yp 
day, upon every Subject; yer I will 
not undertake but that fomewhart may 
be produc'd in th: next Age, fo much 
more perte-t, at leaſt more pleaſing , 
than any thing we yet have, that the 
preſent Eloquence ſhall -1 lookt upon by 
: our 
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our Poſterity with the ſame negleQ, with 
which wenow treat the performances of 
our Fore-tathers. No doubt, what they 
writ, pleas'd their own age, as much as 
our moſt boaſted Pieces pleaſe now, and 
we ought not to be too confident in our 
own performances, with diſ-regard to 0- 
ther ages ; unleſs we will make our ſelves 
the Standard of Eloquence, and not give 
other Men leave to judge of us, as we 
have done of thoſe before us. 

I know no reaſon, why it may not 
vary according to times as well as places, 
which in the latter caſe it ſo evidently 
does, That, that which is lookt upon as 
Elegant in one Nation, would be laught 
at by another People. The Eaſtern Na- 
tions are ſo difterent from us in their ſtile, 
that could our moſt Elegant Compoſures 
be underſtood by them; they would be 
thought flat and inſipid, they being ſo 
- >. car to Sublime and Loft Expreſ- 
ſions, that nothing will affe&t - Gan dut 
what is fetch'd from the Sun and 
Moon and Stars. And nearer home, 
where the difference ought not to be ſo 
conſiderable, rhe French and Italians, who 
have taken ſuch pains, and ſpent ſo much 
time in poliſhing their Style, yet charge 
one another with imperteCtions in their 

way 
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way of wanng, and both of them differ 
from the Exg/ſp. Every Nation can diſ- 
cover faults in their Neighbours, and do 
not confider that their Neighbours ſeethe 
like faults to blame in them. 
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Ogic in the Modern phraſe is the A 
of thinking, and being deſigne 
or a help or bGument of Reaſon, its 
very nature implies weakneſs in the un- 
derſtanding ; and therefore we ought not 
to value our felves too much upon our a« 
bility, in giving ſubtle Rules and find- 
ing out Logical Arguments, ſinceit would 
be more perfettion not to want them. 
God Almighty who ſecs all things intui- 
tively does not want theſe helps, he nei- 
ther ſtands in need of Logic, nor uſes it; 
but we whoſe erent are ſhorr, 
arg forc'd to collett one thing from ano- 
ther, and in that proceſs we ſeek our pro- 
per Mediums, and call in all other helps, 
that may be- ſubſcrvient to Reaſon. 


Ther 
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There was little conſiderable done ir 
this matter before Ar:torle, (for the Elea- 
tic Logic was only an Art of Wrangling, 
as the Academic, was of doubting ) He 
was the great advancer of this Art, inſo- 
much that ever ſince his time, the main 

rounds of reaſoning have been botrow*'d 
trom him, even by thoſe that have de- 
ſpis'd him. But as nothing can be begun 
and perfected together, ſo his Logic has 
been charg'd with ſeveral defeCts ; for 
whereas all Logic is properly reduceable 
to the four principal operations of the 
Mind, the two firſt of theſe, have been 
handled by Ariſtotle =_ perfunctorily, 
toſay no worſe, and of the fourth he has 


ſaid nothing at all : Moſt of his time has 


been ſpent upon the third operation, of 
which he has treated ſo largely, that his 
Logic is in effe&t, an Art of Syllogizing, 
In this he glories as his own invention, 
and has been ſo much valu'd upon it by 
ſome, that it has been ſtild by a mo- 
(m) Reyin, ern Author, (»») the greateſt effort of 
Reflex ſur- humane Wit. But tho the Invention be 
_ '* confeſſedly extraordinary, to reduce our 
vague thoughts and looſe reaſonings , 
that are almoſt infinite to certain Rules, 
and make them conclude in Mode and Fi- 
gure ; yet whoſoeyerconliders the nature 


of 
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of a Syllogiſm, in how many things it 
may be falſe in the Matter and peccant in 
Form, That not only the Terms and Pro- 
fitions muſt anſwer to one another, 
ut muſt be adapted to the notions of 
things, and that theſe rwo are hard to be 
connetted ; whulit every little flip in a 
Propofitian or Ambiguity in a word can 
ſpoil the Syllogiſm, w:ll have a leſs opi- 
nion of its concluliveneſs and will find 
it a hard thing, to bind any Syllogiſmſo 
cloſe upon the mind, as not to be evaded 
under ſome plaulible dittinction. 
Another Modern (z) I am fure had (») Bon. 
this opinion of the matter, for which 
/ = In..1. gap. 5 Oo, 
reaſon he thought it neceſſary to'leek out?,.. 
another ſort of Log'ic. 
I only hint at the principal operations 
of the Mind, for if I itould deſcend ro lefs 
particulars, there are few things in A4r:- 
ftotle, that have not beenexcepred againſt 
by Modern Authors; fome of whom 
; have gone ſo far as to queſtion the genu- 
- ineneſs of his Books, becauſe toriooth, 
they cannot diſcover inthem that Flumen 
Orationis, that Cicero ſpeaks of, Bur tho 
there can be no ſufficient ground to think 
them ſpurious, notwithſtanding betterar- 
| guments have been brought tathat pur- 
4 poſe by an Eminent Philoſopher of theſe 
| E 3 later 
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later ages (o), yetwe have toomuch rea- 
ſon to believe they were much corrupted, 
from Srabo's (p) account of their having 
been mutilated and conſumed with mor- 
ſture, by being buried fo long under 

und in Greece after Ariſtotle's death ; 
and after they were brought ro Rome, by 
having been again mangled by ignorant 
Frankcribers: So that it is hard to know, 
how much we have of Ar:/torle. 

The Logic in uſe among the Romans 
was rather a ſort of Rhetoric than Logic, 
in which ſenſe it is generally to be under- 
{tood, where we meet with mention of it 
among them : It was firſt borrowed from 
the Sroics, who were 1n vogue at Rome, 
before Ariſtotle was much known there ; 
and their Logic having been rather Spe- 
cious than Solid, as conliſting much in 
pomp of words, and in giving, plauſible 
colours to improbable things, was beſt 
fitted to that People, who were little far. 
ther concerned for that Art, than as it 
was of uſe in point of Eloquence. And 
tho Cicero takes in Arifotle, eſpecially in 
the Topical part, that has moſt afhinity with 
Rhetoric, yet it is plain, he has like» 
wiſe followed the Stozics, tho it was not 
reputable enough to be own'd. What 
the Romans have done upon this Sbuject 
bl. ..- | M 
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is not worth much notice, having had 
little occaſion to make uſe of this Art, and 
what they have of it to purpoſe being bor- 
rowed from Ariſtotle ; the ative Lite was 
their buſineſs, and diſputing never ſeems 
to have been much in faſhion with them. 
However when C7cero begun to revive 

in theſe later Ages, this fort of Logic was 
again attempted ; the Men of nice Palates 
could not reliſh Ar:/torle, as he was dreſt 
up by the Scholemen, and were fo madly 
{truck with Cicero, that they thought all 
ſort of Learning was to be borrow'd 
from his Stores ! Cic:ro is drawn in be- 
yond his Province, and his T op7cs ranſack- 
ed to framea Logic : But tho theſe Men 
were extraordinary Perſons, yet nothing 
ſhows more plainly, how necellary it 15 
for Men to keep within their proper 
bounds; For when they come t9 treat of 
this matter, it isſo foreign and unweildy 
in their hands, that they make very or- 
dinary work : "They bring indeed fome 
lauGble objections againit Ariffo:le, and 
0 far they are within cheir proper Sphere, 
but when they ſhould lay down fome- 
what new of their own, they eicher oFer 
nothing, or what they do, 1s ſo unluccels- 
fully, as only to ſhow that they are out of 
their Element, and that Logic 15 no ie of 
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their Talent. I ſpeak this of the firſt 
Reformers of Learning, for tho Ramns 
run in with them, in his oppoſition to 
Ariſtotle, yet he has out-donethem in this, 
that he himſelf has given us a plauſible 
Ht: me ; ( For I cannot look upon Val- 
la's performance to be fo much ) which 
tho it was much Read and Commen- 
ted on, upon its firſt appearing in the 
World, yet ſeems now to be dil-regard- 
ed, and un the next Age may probably be 
forgot. 

My Lord Bacon ſaw clearer into the 
defettxof this Art, than moſt Men did, 
and being neither fſatighed with the 
vulgar Logic, nor with its Reforma- 
tions that were made, ſuitably to his 
vaſt and centerprizing Gen/zs, attempted 
a Logic wholly new, the Plan of which 
is laid down in his Novum Organum. 
The way of Syllogizing ſeem'd to him 
very fallacious and too dependent upon 
words, to be much rel”d on, his ſcarch 
was after things, and therefore he 
brought in a new way of arguing from 
Induttion, and that grounded upon Ob- 
ſervation and Experiments : Tho this 
Plan as laid down by him, looks liker 
an gr Art, than a diſtin Logic, 
and the delign is too great and the In- 
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duftion too large to be made by one 
Man, or any Society of Men in oae 
Age, if at all praQticabl- : For wlare- 
ver opinion he might have of the con- 
cluſivenels of this way, one crols cir- 
cumſtance in an Experiment, would as 
ealily overthrow his J»datt,on, as an 
ambiguous word would diforder a $yl- 
logiſm, and a Man needs only make 
tryal, in any part of natural Hiſtory, 
as left us by my Lord Bacon, to fee, 
how concluſive his [nauttion was like to 
have been, To fay nothing, that not- 
withſtanding his blaming the Common 
Logics, as being roo mich ſpent in 
words, himſelf runs into the fault, that 
he condemns ; for what elſe can we make 
of his Idola Tribus, Idola Specus, Fori, 1 he- 
atri ; or of his Inſtantie Solitarie, migr ey= 
tes, Oftenſrve, Clandeſt ine, Conſtitutivs, &c, 
but hne words put to exprets very com- 
mon and ordinary things ? 

After the way of tree thinking had 
been laid open by my Lors Eacon, it 
was ſoonatter greedily tollow'd, for the 
Underſtanding, affects Freedom as well 
as the Will, and Men will purſue hber- 
ty, the it ends in Confuſion. The Car- 
teſians have been obſerv'd to be no 
friends to Logic, their Maſter has left no» 
thing 
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thing extant upon that Subjeft, except 
ſome ſcatter'd expreſſions ; unleſsa Trea- 
tiſe of method mult be interpreted a Lo- 
gic, which notwithſtanding is more pro- 
perly metaphyſical. One of his firſt Prin- 
ciples of Realoning, after he had doubted 
every thing, ſeems to be too circular to 
be ſafely built upon, for he is for proving 
the Beingof a God from the truth of our 
Faculties, and the truth of our Faculties 
from the Being of a God ; he had better 
have ſuppos'd our Faculties to be true, for 
they being the Inſtruments that we make 
uſe of inall our proofs and deduttions, un- 
leſs we _— them to be true, we are at 
a ſtand, and can go no farther in our proofs: 
So that the way of ſuppoling ſeems to be 
more rational than that of doubting, 

The notion of perceiving things by 
Ideas is of a piece with this, which how- 
ever plauſible it might ſeem when firſt 
ſtarted, after it came to be examin'd 
Men's Ideas about the ſame objects hap- 
pened to be ſo vaſtly different, and that 
in things that were the moſt clearly and 
diſtinaaly perceiv'd, that it was a great 
prejudice againſt this opinion. 'There 
are few of the firſt ſtarted Ideas, that 
have not been examin'd, and many of 
them effeftually confuted, by the _ 
ms 
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Improvers of this way, and other Ideas 
ſubſtituted in their room, which have giv- 
en no more ſatisfattionto others, than the 
firſt did to them : and till we can agree a- 
bout ſome Rule or Standard, by which to 
meaſure and adjuſt our Ideas, it is only a 
looſe way of _—_ and there can be 
no end of Controverlie this way : Alcho 
there be little hopes of this, whilſt we have 
reaſon to believe, that nothing pleaſerh 
more in this way, than the ye it 

ives, or Which every Man takes of 
traming new and fine Jazas, I am no 
enemy to free thinking, yet I muſt al- 
ways wiſh, we might proceed by ſome 
Rule, (for a Rule is no Bar but a per- 
feCtion of freedom) otherwiſe I am | nu 
there is no agreement to be expetted, 
and it isto be feared we ſhall end in Con- 
tulion, Clear and diſtintt perception 
has been given us for a Rule, and the 
conformity of our Ideas with the Rea- 
lity of things has been given as ano- 
ther; but it is no goqd proot of either, 
that Men have difter'd much in ſome 
of rhoſe things, that have been ſuppo- 
ſed to be the molt clearly perceiv'd, 
and moſt agreeably to the nature of 
things. The great difficulty is, in dif- 
covering that Conformity, or in clear- 
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ing and diſtinguiſhing our thoughts ; 
- I every Man's Ideas are clear to him- 
elf, 
It would be lookt upon as an omiſſt- 
on to paſs by the Art of thinking ſuppo- 
@L 4 ſed tobe writ by M. Arnault (9). The beſt 
SP part of it muſt be own'd to be borrow- 
© ed from Ariſtotle, only by cloathin 
old Terms, under new Ideas, whic 
ſhows that it is not ſo eaſie to frame a 
new Logic as a new Philoſophy, and 
ies a ground of ſuſpicion, that this 
Philoſophy 1s not at perfect amity with 
reaſon, otherwiſe they might more 
eaſily be adapted to one another. One 
thing upon which this Author values 
himfl is, his ſubſtituting uſeful In- 
ſtances, in the place of thoſe trivial 
common ones formerly in uſe with the 
old Logicians, which he makes an ob- 
jection to the old way :* But can it be 
an objeftion to any thing, that it is 
ſuited to rhe end, for which it was de- 
*Cign'd ? the uſcof Inſtances is to illuſtrate 
and explain a difficulty, and this end is 
beſt anſwered by ſuch Inſtances as are fa- 
miliar and common : whereas the Inſtan- 
ces which this Man brings, are uſuall 
taken from other Sciences, and ſuppoſe 
Men to be wiſe already, contrary to 
the 
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the "intention of Logic, which is only 
an introduction to other Sciences, and 
being fitted for Beginners, ſuppoſeth 
our Lowiedge to be yer weak, and is 
deſignd for an Inſtrument ro help us 
forward. And yet there is a worſe ob- 
jection againſt his Inſtances, that ma- 
ny of them being borrow'd from an un- 
ſound and corrupt Divinity, they can 
hardly be read by Beginners without 
danger of being corrupted : For ſuch 
falſe Opinions are never more conta- 
gious, than when they are held forth 
to us under ſuch plaulible appearances, 
nor are their impreſſions ever like to be 


of 


more laſting, than when they are ſuckr 


in with the principles of Reaſon. I will 
not ſay, that theſe opinions are ſown 
there on purpoſe, that they might grow 
up with our Reaſon, but where ſo much 
Divinity is mixt with our Logic, it 
is very ſuſpicious that it has a mean- 
10g. 
The laſt Syſteme of Logic that I have 
met with, is the Medicins Mentis which 
has been eſteemed the Belt, and, for 
ought I know, may maintain that Cha- 
racter till a new one appears : Ir is not 
ſafe to cenſure an Author of 1o eſtab- 
liſWd a reputation, only thus much a 

Man 
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Man may venture to ſay, That it ſeems 
to be too ſtrong Phyſic for moſt Men's 
Conſtitutions, and it looks fo like a 
Mountebank to boaſt of Infallible Cures 

(r) Medi- (x) that I could not but have a leſs o- 
7:4, "*pinion of this Author, He makes light 
account of the former Logicians ; and 
Perception which was thought to be ſo 
clear a mark of truth, is ſhown by him 
(/) - to be often the effe&t of Imagination, ( /) 
43- and therefore he fetcheth his Criterjon 
higher, which he o_ in Conception, 
or a yet higher ay of Copgitation; 
But whether knowledge be grounded in 
Perception or Conception ſeems not very 
material, provided they could ſhow us 
the way, how to find it : This is what 
we defire ; and the telling us, we muſt af- 
ſent ro nothing, of which we have not 
a Conception, does not ſeem to further 
our ſearch over much, Ir ſerves well 
to another purpoſe, to ſhow us the 
ſhortneſs of our Reach, for if we muſt 
aſſent tro nothing without Concepri- 
on, we mult needs know very little, 
there being few things, that we con- 
ceive pertectly, I am apt to think 
Mr. T. has borrow'd ſome Hints from 
this Author, tho' he has apply'd them 
to purpoſes, the Author never mean 
an 
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and indeed flatly difavows : For the 
Author ſeems to mean well, only is 
too fanciful a Man, to make an extra- 
ordinary Logician, and whoever reads 
his Medicina Corporis will be confirmed 
in this Opinion : If his Rules of Reaſon 
be not better ſuited to the mind, than his 
Rules for Health are fitted to our 
Bodies, he is not like to be much 
follow'd. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Moral Philoſophy. 


Orality may be conſider'd two 
ways, as an Habit, or a Rule; 
either as it 15 in us, *or as an Art for 
the condutt of Life and a Dottrine of 
Manners : In both reſpects, it is very 
imperfect, it conſider'd only in its own 
ſtrength, and without the aſſiſtances of 
Revelation ; Philoſophy being, as unable 
to give Rules, as nature 1s to practiſe 
them. Moſt of the Philoſophers and 
ſome of groſler capacities were ſenſible 
of this, they were ſo far bewildred in 
their ſearch after Happineſs, as to be a- 
ble to perceive their own wandrings, 
and could feel the diforders of their na- 
ture ; But how to return into the way, 
or remedy theſe diſorders was beyond 
their Power, 


Socrates 
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Socrates was the firſt, who, after the 
Philoſophers had tir'd thetnſcives our in 
the ſeatch of nature, with little ſucceſs, 
obſerving the great uncertainties and va« 
niry of ſuch enquiries, brought down 
Philoſophy from truitleſs Speculations, to 
the uſes of Life : His Opinions in Morali- 
ty were clearer and mucli better ground- 

ed, than thoſe of moſt of the ſucceedin 
Sets; having had truer notions of God, 
of the Immortality of the Soul and future 
Rewards, than the reſt had, withour 
which all Vertue is a floating unſtable 
thing, wanting both its due end and 
ſofficient foundation. But though he was 
clearer than moſt of the reſt were, yet he 
expreſleth himſelf roo doubtfully, to be 
depended on : Moſt of his Philotophy is 
if! broken Sentences, deliver'd with much 
doubtfulneſs, and his dying Words are 
welt known, when he had leaſt to fear, 
which are (o full of D:ifhdence, that 
they can five little encouragement to 0- 
thers to follow him. He propoſeth his 
Senſe, as a probable Opinion, of rhe truth 
whereof, he had conceiv'd good hopes, 
from its agreeableneſs with the Divine 
Goodneſs, and the order ot Providence ; 
rather than built upon ſuch folid Priact- 
ples , as would vive aſſurance, and _ 
r Mzn 
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Men vp in the diſcharge of their Duty 
where it meets with Reproaches an 
Diſcouragements, the uſual attendants of 
Vertue. 

Plats does little more than Copy from 
his Maſter, and _ aw'd by his hard 
Fate, ſpeaks yet with more reſerve; his 
moſt Divine Dialogue, is chiefly a rela- 
tion of Socrates's Opinions, and an account 
of the Diſcourſes he had with his Scholars, 
ſometime, before he died (z). And both the 
Socratic and Platonic way having been c- 
nemies to dogmatizing, and rather doubt- 
ing and denying than aſlerting any thing ; 
we are nor to expect certainty, where 1t 
is not pretended to, 

Ariſtotle is more noted for his order, 
in bringing Morality into Syſteme, by 
treating, of Happineſs under Heads ; and 
ranging it in Claſſes according to its dif- 
ferent Objetts, and diſtinguiſhing Ver- 
tues into their ſeveral kinds, which had 
not been handled Syſtematically before, 
than for any real improvement he made 
in this fort of knowledge : which was 
a diviner thing in Plato's Dialogues, 
although only Lax and Moral Diſcourſes, 
than it was under all the advantages, 
that Ariſtot/e could give it, by reducing 
it into order; whilſt he wanted the 
only 
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only thing, that could render it ami- 
able 


;As for the reſt of the Philoſophers, 
they generally go upon falſe Principles, 
Thar Sect of, them, whicli was ſtricteſt 
in its Inſtitution, aqd pretended to the 
greatelt Perfetion, the Sroics, were more 
extravagant”. than moſt others were; 

heir Rule was to live up to Nature, 
which as they underſtood it, was todiveſt 
themſelves of Hum inity ; for that was to 
be laid aſide, and an abſolute unconcern» 
edneſs toi be embrac'd, in order to the 
happineſs, they were to be poſſeſs'd of ; 
Their Wiſeman was to be Rich and 
Powerful, and every way. Happy in the 
mid(t of Torments : All good with them 
was equal and alike ; ovly their Wiſeman 


was ſomewhat above the Gods (#) Incy.5me. 
ſhort their Philoſophy was all Paradox,*? 53- 

it, made a great ſhow, and dazled choſe*,$,4 
that look*d ng farther than appzarance , amecedss 
cum, 


ut was nothing more at the bottom, ? 
than an Qitentation of Wiſdom. 

It were tedious to recount the vari- 
ous Opinions, of the Heathzn Moraliſts, 
which in ſhart compals of time, were 

rown {o numerous, that it gave Occa- 
fon to the Szeprics, t>diſpute the Truth 
of all, and io maintain that thzre was no- 
F 2 thing 
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(xY. Sext, ws This was to go beyond the Srojes, 
Empiric« who, as they could feel no pain, ſotheſe 
Romantic Heroes could taſte Happineſs 
without being affeted with Pleaſure. 
Their Maſter porch who flouriſhed a- 
bout the time of Zeno, was fo ſtruck with 
this Principle, that if a Chariot or wild 
Beaſt came in his way, he ſcorn'd to turn 
afide, and muſt often have periſhed, had 
he not been preſerv*d by his Friends. He 
was beſt anſwered by the Dog in Dioge- 
(3) Lib.g. mes Laertius (5) which — u 
4.7” himby ſurpriſe, ere the Philoſopher had 
time to conſider, made nature ſtart back, 
and the Philoſopher confeſsthar ſuch ima- 
ginary principles will not hold. 
In YVarro's time the different Opinions 
were fo — multipl”d, rhar 
(zV. 4g. in his Book of Philoſophy (z), he reckons 
d-Civ. uptwo hundred and eighty eight ſeveral 
P1419 Opinions, only concerning the Summun 
Bonam, And if the di were ſo 
great concerning the ultimate end, which 
all Men deſire, and in which, if any 
thing, the common ſenſe of mankind 
ſhould ſcem to agree ; we may eaſily 
imagine 
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imagine what agreement there was, in 
other leſs Ends =. particular Duties, I 
need not ſhow it, it 15a common Theme, 
and may be ſeenin every Treatiſe of 
Morality, 
But tho Morality may have been very 
umperfe&t ad the Philoſophers, it 
is otherwiſe, I ſuppoſe with us, who have 
better light and a ſurer Rule for our dire- 
Ction, t n they had: Ir is true it 1s fo, 
whillt we keep to our Rule, but when 
we forſake that, we go aſtray like other 
Men. Our Modern Caſuilts, eſpecially 
the Jeſuits, afford too clear an evidence of 
this, who by ſtarting nice Caſes and Phi- 
loſophizing upon them, have brought us 
back in ſomethings tothe ſtate of Philo- 
ſophers; they have already given us a 
new Notion of Philoſophical Sin, which 
as ſtared by them has no ſuch ſting in it, 
as to deter moſt Men from irs Commith- 
on: Their Theſes ate Printed, that were 
to be maintain'd by the Jeſuirs at Dijon, 
the firſt of which is, Peccatam Philoſophi- 
cum ſeu morale, eft Attus humanus dtſcon- 
veniens nature Rationali F Reite Ration ; 
Theologicum vero & mortale eſt tranſoreſſio 
libers legis Divine : Philoſophicum quantume- 
vis grave, in illo qui Deum vel ignorat, vel 
de Deo 414 non cogitat, eft grave Peccatum, 
F 3 ſea 
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"ſed noneſt offenſa Dei, neque Peceat um mor 
fale diſjolvens amicitiam Dei, neque «tern4 

peni dignum : A Thelis indeed very fa- 

vourable to the Heathen Philoſophers, but 
impoſſible to be reconciled to the Princi- 

ples of the Goſpel, It has been reprinted 

(4) _ at the Hagne (4), and fufficiently anſwe- 

ls moral, Ted and expog'd by agood hand, tho no- 
Ale Hope thing can expoſe it more than naming it. 

bs: ' This is only one of their Caſuiftical 

Deciſions, a large Collection of which 

(b) Morale nay be had in the Jeſuits Morals (b), 

py 7 which as repreſented by a Doftor of the 

2667) Sorboxn, and he quores their own licen- 

" ſed Authors, is ſuch a Syſtem of Mora- 

lity, as the Hcathen Philoſophers would 

bluſh to own. According to the Do- 

Atrine of that Morale, how many fins 

are there, that may be committed, and 

what Dutics that may not be evaded in 

ſome degree, or under ſome diſtin&tion ? 

Their one Doctrine of Probability, is 

a ground of as much liberty, as an or- 

dinary ſinner can defire; tor if a Man 

may att upon a probable Opinion, and 

an Opinion becomes then' probable , 

when it is ſupported by one Reaſon, or 

j maintained only by one Doctor (c),'l 
wes, Will ffirm , there are f 

rl p. 148, Will venture to affirm , there are few 

15s... things ſo hard in morality , that have 

mA þ been 
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been defended by the looſeſt Moraliſts, 
that have not been maintain'd by ſome 
of the Jeſuits, as cited in that Book. And 
yet this is not the utmoſt liberty, theſe 
nice Caſuiſts and Indulgent Fathers have 
allow'd ; they go farther, and where 
there are two probable —_ a Man 
may a&t upon that which is leſs proba- 
ble, nay he may venture upon an Opi-- 
nion that is only probably probable ; 
which is certainly as low a degree of pro- 
bability, as can well be imagin'd ; and I 
do not ſee, how they can'go lower, un- 
leſs they would allow a Man to act upon 
an Opinion that is unprobable, 

It might have been expected, that 
where ſo many hard Opinions have been 
charg'd upon the Jeſuits, as have been 
produc'd in the Jeſuits Morals, they 
ſhould fay ſomewhat in their own de- 
tence: S2mewhat indeed they have (aid, 
and one of the Pleas they ililt up 
moſt is, that many of the ſame O} ant 
ons are ales by rhe Scholemen , 
ſome of whom were canoniz'd, and 
their Books generally receiv'd in the 
Clurch of Rome : But whatever Opinion 
they may have of ſuch a detence, it is 
nothing to us, who bring the tame 
charge again{t rhe Scholemen, that we 
F 4 do 
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do againſt the Jeſuits, as far as 

Lk the ſame Opinions , IE 
think them the more erous, if they 
have not only been by Jeſuits, 
but by fuch Men, as by having been 
receiy\d into the Catalogue of Romiſh 
Saints, have in a manner 'canonized 
their Opinions, by being canoniz'd them- 
ſelves, and made their Church in ſome 
meaſure an{werable for them: Tho to 
do that Church right, others ofher Mem- 
bers have taken offence at ſuch Do- 
Qrines, particularly the Jaxſenifts; and 
among the BenediCtines, Father Ms- 
billon, tho otherwiſe reſerv'd enough in 
his Cenſures, yet where ſuch looſe Ca- 
ſuiſts come 1n his way, cannot forbear 
giving them a laſh, and declaring it his 
Opinion, that a Man may read Tus Of- 


fices with more profit than he can do cer- 


tain Caſuiſts (4): which tho {mart e- 
nough, as coming from a modeſt humble 
Man, yet another Frenchman has ſaid a 
ſeverer thing, where he defines Morality 
as treated by the 'Caſuiſts, L* art de chi- 
chaner avec Dieu; and indeed in their wa 

of handling, it looks liker an Art to eaſe 
Men from the Burden of rigorous Pre- 
cepts, by ſhowing them the utmoſt 
bounds they may go without Sin, _ 
£ of what 
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what it ſhould be, a direQtion for the eaſe 
of tender Conſciences, by ſhewing Men 
their duty in particular Caſes. 

To ſpeak the whole matter in one 
word, a good Conſcience and an u 
right Man will ſee his duty with only 
a moderate ſhare of Caſuiſtical skill, but 
into a perverſe heart, this ſort of wiſdom 
enters not : Ir is uſually ſome luſt to 
be gratified or danger to be avoided, 
which perverts the Judgment in pra» 
Atical Duties, but were Men as much 
affraid of fin as they are of _ there 


: 
would be few occalions of confulting our 
Caſuiſts. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. VIL 
of Natural Philoſophy. 


Hyſical knowledge taking in the 
whole Compaſs of Nature, is too 

vaſt a ſubje&t to be comprehended by hu- 
mane Mind ; it is an unexhauſtible Mine, 
wherein we may always dig and yet ne- 
ver come at the bottom: For thothe 
things it treats of be material Objects, and 
as ſuch ſenſible and eafie, yet when we 
come to treat of them in a Philoſophical 
manner, they ſhun our Senſe, and are 
liable to equal difficulties , with nicer 
matters. There is nothing more common 
in nature, than Matter and Motion, or 
more eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, but then we 
muſt underſtand them to be ſo only in 
their groſſer meaning, for if we ſpeak of 
ſubtle Matter and inteſtine Motion, they 
eſcape the niceſt ſcrutiny of Senſe : And 
yet theſe are the ſecret Springs of molt of 
the operations in nature, andasfor groſs 
matter 
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matter and viſible motion, they are rather 
of mechanical conſideration. A Philoſo- 

hers buſineſs is to trace Nature in her 
inward Receſſes and Latent Motions, 
and how hid theſe are, is beſt known to 
thoſe, who are moſt converſant in Philo- 
ſophical Enquiries : Such Men by look- 
ing deep into her, and obſerving her in 
all her windings and mazes, find matter 
enough for Wonder, and reaſon to adore 
the Wiſdom of God, but at the ſame 
timeonly meet with mortification totheir 
own Wiſdom, and are forc'd to confeſs, 
that the ways of Nature like thoſe of God, 
are paſt Man's finding cut. 

Ariſtotle who has gone fo far in his 
rational Enquiries, has given us little 
inſight into Phyſical Truths ; for having 
fram'd a Body of Phylics out of his own 
Head, all the various Phenomens of 
Nature were to be ſuited to his Philoſo- 
phy, inſtead of his Philoſophy's being 
drawn from Obſervations in Nature : 
His reaſoning which did well in Logics, 
was ſomewhat out of place, and mif- 
guided him here, where he was rather 
ro he led by Obſervation, and where 
he does make obſervations they are u- 
{ually unphiloſophical, and ſuch as few 
Men could be ignorant of : His four E- 
lements 


7v 
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lements are groſs things, and leave the 
underſtanding at the ſame pitch whereit 
was, and his three Principles do not ad- 
vanceit much higher ; his firſt Principle 
as he has explain'd it, is unintelligible, 
and the laſt of chethree is no Principle at 
all, unleſs we will allow that for one Prin- 
ciple, that is deſtruQtive of another: He 
tells us, that all knowledge is to be de- 
rived from the Senſe, and yet preſently 
forſakes that, and flies to Reaſon. Buthis 
Philoſophy is enough decry'd already, 
and needs not be brought lower than 
it is, 

I neednot here reckon up the opinions 
of other - Ancieat Philoſophers; moſt of 
them have been reviv'd, and have been a- 
gain confuted, and have dyed the ſecond 
time in our own Age: The opinion of 
Thales and the Jonic SeQt, in making Wa- 
ter the Principle of all things, has been 
reviv'd by thoſe, who have attempted to 
explicate a Deluge from ſuch an Original : 
And the Opinion of Pythagoras and the 
Italic Set, in _ the Sun in the Cen- 
ter of the World, and aſcribing motion to 
rhe Earth, has been maintain d a-new by 
Copernicus and his Followers ; and tho 
Tranſmigration of Souls be one of Pytha- 
goras's hardeſt ſayings, yet it has _ a 

atron 
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Patron of late in a Countryman of our 

own (e), who has maintain'd it inaqua«( us, 
lif'd Senſe, which perhaps was as much 3u{trede, 


as Pythagorss meant. An Anime Mundi, 
Pre-extnc of Sous Ra the reſt of 
Plato's Opinions, have a ſtrong par« 
ty in their defence ; and many other late 
Opinions, which have little in them, ex« 
cept their novelty to recommend them to 
the World, do really want that too, and 
might be cafily ſhown, to be only the + 
Spawn of the Ancient Philoſophers ; by 
whom as there is nothing ſo abſurd, that 
has not been faid, ſo they have ſcarce ſaid 
any thing ſo extravagant, wherein they 
have not follow*d. 

But among all the ancient Opinions, 
none have been reviv'd with more 
nera} approbation , than thoſe of De- 
moeritus and Epicurss, the Founders of 
the Atomical or Corpuſcular Philoſophy; 
an ill Omen to Religion, when they who 
have explicated the ution of the 
world, by the Lawsot Mechaniſm with- 
out a God, have been ſo generally fol- 
low'd. Inthis M. Des Cartes has beentoo 
ſucceſsful, whom tho it would be ve- 
oy to charge with denial of a 

s Whom he ſuppoſeh to have crea- 
ted Matter, and to have imprefſed _ 


to 
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firſt motion upon it, yet in this he is 
blameable , that after the firſt motion is 
impreſsd, and the wheels ſet a going, 
he leaves his vaſt Machine, to the Laws 
Mechaniſm, and ſuppoſeth that all things 
may be thereby produ&'d, without any 
further extraordinary aſſiſtance from the 
firſt impreſſor. The ſuppolition 1s im- 
ious, and as he ſtates itdeſtruftive of it 
FE ; for not to deny him his Laws of 
motion, moſt of which haye been evi- 
dently ſhown to be falſe, and conſequent- 
ly fo muſt all be that is built upon them, 
his Notion of Matter isjnconſiftent with 
any Motion at all ; for as Space and Mat- 
ter are with him the ſame, upon this ſup- 
poſition there can be no vacuum, and 
there can be no Motion in a Plenum : 
Motion 1s only the ſucceſſion of Bodies 
from one place to another, but how 
ſhould they ſucceed from one place, if 
there be no room to receive themin the 
next, which there cannot be, if all be full? 
And the difficulty is ſtill greater upon the 
firſt framing of things, before the ſubtile 
matteris produc'd, that'was to ſuit it ſelf, 
toall the little Interſtices, betwixt the 
larger ſolid Bodies, which muſt needs 
clog and interfere with one another, unleſs 
we will allow ſome fluid matter, thay 
WI 
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will yield and give way to the other's 
motions, A. Des Cortes imagines he an- 
{wers all this, by a ſucceſſion of Bodies in 
a Circular Motion ; but I think this Mo-- 
tion carries its own Confutation with it, 
and that nothing can be ſuppos'd more 
abſurd, than to 1magine, that u the 
motion of every little Arome, the whole 
frame of things muſt be diſturb'd and ſet 
a going. Motionis one of M. Des Carter's 
darling Principles, and by this and Mat- 
ter, he pretends to ſolve the greateſt dif- 
ficulties, that are in Nature, and it is ve- 
ry remarkable, that he has not failPd more 
in any of his Notions, than in theſe two 
great Fundamentals of his Philoſophy,for 
allowing him theſe, hisother explications 
hang together ſomewhat better. But this 
itis to frame Fhpotheſis out of one's own 
imagination, without conſulting Nature, 
which Mr. Des Cartes has not done, for 
it was equal to him, what Hypotheſis he 
went upon, and had Father Mer/ennes 
(f) told him, that a v4:4«wm was as ( /) v.06 
much in faſhion, and as agreeable to pin.xcfex. 
the taſte of the Age, as a Plenum then & 4:3 
ſcem'd to be, we ſhould have had an 
Hypotheſis grounded upon a vacuum, and 
no doubt as ſpecious and plauſible, as 
that we now have ; perhaps more plau- 

lible, 
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_ being more confonant to his own 
Senſe, as having been his firſt deſign, and 
the other only hammer'd out by the di- 
reftion of his Confident Merſennus : And 
it isa wonderful thing, that Men ſhould 
run mad after ſuch an Hyporheſis, which, 
as it has not the leaſt in Nature, 
ſothe Author himſelf never believ'd it. 
It has been anſwer'd and effeftually con- 
futed in all its Branchesby ſeveral hands, 
bur by none better than the Author of, 4 
Voyage ro the World of Des Cartes, which 
tho not always conclufive,is _ where 
ingenious, and confutes him in his own 
way, for one Romance is beſt anſwer'd 
by another; 

Burt we have been taught to diſtin- 
_” betwixt Hypotheſes and T heorjes, the 
atter of which are d things, as 
being built upon Obſervations in Na- 
ture, whereas Hypotheſes may be only 
Chimeras ; I ſhould be glad to fee that 
Theory, that is built upon ſuch Obſer- 
vations, 'The moſt plaufible Theory I 
have yet met with, is only built upon an 

pothelis, to wit, the Incruſtation of 
the Earth, and the cracking of its Cortex, 
the very ſame in ſubſtance we have been 
ſpeaking of, and how this Theory ſhould 
be more certain, than the Hypotheſis it 
goes 
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goes upon, is paſt my underſtanding. 
Thus much I believe may be faid of all 
our Theories, That, however natural 
they may ſeem at firſt view, they have 
always fome mark in nature ſet upon 
them, to diſcover them to be falſe: 
Thus Dr, Bs Theory, of the Incruftati- 
on of the Farth is very ingenious, but 
then there is no ſufficient Provition made, 
tor Antidiluvian Waters, much lefs for 
Springs and Rivers, 'which can neither 
be generated, © nor flow in Streams 
withour Mountains, Mr. W's Theory, 
ſhows a 'vaſt reach and depth in it's 
Contrivance, both in his accounting for 
the formation of things, and in his Ex- 
plication of a Deluge ; But his Paradifſi- 
acal days are fo long, by his allowing 
only an annual morion to the Earth in that 
State, as tro excced all belief; and rho” he 
makes a tolerable ſhift, to ſupply us with 
{uch ſtoresof Waters, from the 4tmoſphere 
ofa Comet, as might occafiona Deluge,yet 
it is impoſſible for him to-carry them off 
again after the occalion is over ; and for 
ought I can fee, they muſt havecontinr'd 
with us, till the retura of his Comet. $0 
that whateyer differences may bealledg'd 
betwixt Hypotheſis and Theories, they are 
much upon the ſame level, as to any real 
G light 
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ht they have yet afforded to Nature, 
op mewn difference ſeems to be this, 
that the former are only modeſtl 
ſed, whereas Theoriesare uſher*d in with 
greater aſſurance, Itis well if Theories be 
not as much out of faſhion in rhe —, 
as Hypotheſes are in this ; for ſo many 
{ervationsand Experiments are requir'd ro 
raiſe a Theory, that I deſpair of ever ſce- 
ing One that will bear the Teſt, 

When I ſpeak of Obſervations and 
Experiments, I would not be thought 
to under-yalue a Society, which has been 
eretted to that purpoſe, and whoſe 
endeavours have been ſo ſucceſsfull that 
way already : But however ;ſucceſsful 
they may have been, thoſe excellent 
Perſons have more modeſty, than to 
over-rate their own performances, and 
nothing has done them more- injury , 
than the vanity of ſome few Men, w 
have been fo —_ as to dream 
of the poſſibility of a Voyage to the 
Moon, and to talk of making wings to 
fly thither, as they would © buying a 
pair of Boots to take a journey (g). The 
Genuine Members of that Society have 
other thoughts of things, being far from 
any hopes of maſtering Nature, or of 
ever making ſuch progreſs, as got to 
Ve 
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leave work enough, for other Men to 
do. One of their Number, a great glo, 
ryof their Society, after he had grow 
ft tony ; 


in theſe Studies, learnt Model y an 
diffiding thereby, and was never more 
reſerv*d than in his full growth and 
maturity of Knowledge, when he had 
leaſt reaſon to be ſo, And another Ins 
comparable Perſon, who has added Ma» 
thematical $kill to his Obſervation upon 
Nature; after the niceſt Enquiry, ſeemg 
to reſolve all into A:rradion, which, tho? it 
may be true and, pious withal, perhaps 

will.not be _ ſo Philoſophical. i 
The truth of it is, we may as well 
reſt there, for afcer all, Gravitation 
was never yet ſoly'd, and poſſibly, ne» 
ver may, aad after Men have ſpent a 
thouſand years longer in theſe Enquiries, 
they may perhaps lit down at Jait un» 


der Atrtion, or may be content to. 


reſolve all iato the Power or Provideace 
of God. And might not that be done 
as well now? We know little of the 
cauſes of things, bur may ſee Wiſdom 
enough in every thing : and could we 
be content to ſpend as much time in 
contemplating the wiſe end; 'of - Provie 
dence, as we do in fcarching into Cau- 
ſes, it would certainly make us better 
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Men, and I am apt to think, no worſe 
Philofophers. For tho* Final Cauſes 
have been ſo much baniſh'd from our 
modern Phylics, yet nothing is more 
to the purpoſe, or more caſie to be 
underſtood, Whereas Cauſes are yet 
Latent ; and it is very remarkable, tbo 
the very laſt Author, (5) that has gi- 
ven us a Syſtem of Phyſics, after all the 
Diſcoveries that have been talk'd of, 
and Improvements that have been 
made in Nature, has been forc'd to 
proceed in an Analytical method, for want 
of Principles to go upon, and inſtead of 
demonſtrating Ettects from the Cauſes, 
has been forcd to trace the Cauſes of 
things from their EffeQts: which tho? it be 
fome Argument of the Author's Modeſty, 
yet 1 do not ſpeak it to commend his 
performance, for his Phyſics are like his 
other Works, faulty enough. 
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CHAP: Y. 
Of Aſtronomy. 


"F"HE Chaldcans were the firſt (un- 
lels you will except the Chineſe) 
thac we meet with in Prophane Story (z), 
that made Obſervations upon the Stars :(#) Cicer. 
Two reafons might incline - them to" is 
this, Firſt, the evenneſs of their Coun- 
try, which afforded a free and open 
proſpect ; and next the opinion they had 
of the Stars, whom eltceming as Gods, 
it muſt have becn a part of their Reli- 
g10n to look up to Heaven and obſerve 
them. But then their obſervations were 
principally Aſtrological, tiey did nor fo 
much meaſure the Heavens, as fetch 
their directions from thence, and were 
more. concern'd for the influences of rhe 
Stars, than their Motions : So that tho? 
Aſtrology were at its full heighth amonglt 
the Chaldears, * yet Aitronomy never 
ſeems to have arrived at. any maturity, 
The fame may be faid of molt of the 
G 3 Ealtern 
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' Faſtern People ; even the Chineſe, after 

they have made Obſervations upon the \ 

— above four Thouſand years, yet 

ve made fo little progreſs in Aſtro 
omy, that upon the arrival of the Mi 
onaries, their Mathematicians could not 
1A compoſe a pertett Calendar (4H). 
nouu, Me- The two Hypotheſes of Prolemy and 
wor, Let» Copernicus Will take in moſt of whay 
IF *%* nceds be ſaid on this Subjett ; for as to 
; » a OS” % 

that of Tycho lirabe, as it is in a great 
meaſure compounded of theſe two, and 
ſeems defign'd to account for difficulties, 

m both theſe Hypotheſes, ſoir is liable to 
ſeveral Objettions in them both. | 

"The Protemaic Hypotheſes has too 

much appearance of Art, ro be eſteemed 
natural, all irs Fpicyc/ts and Eccemtrics 

and other Ambages can never be thought 
the Contrivance of Nature, which a&ts 
in a more ſimple manner, without go- 
ing ſo far about ; thoſe folid Spheres 

which it ſuppoſes have been ſhatrer'd 
and overturn'd by rhe Modern Philoſo- 
hers, and ſhown to be inconſiſtent 

both with the Trajection of ' Comets, 

and with that equal light, which is 
convey*d to us from the Planets and 0» 

ther Stars, which by paſſing through 
ſnch difterenr Mediums and Solid Bodies 
| mult 
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muſt have ſuffered innumerable Refra- 
Qions ; Several of the Phanomena of 
the Heavens admit of no tolerable f0- 
lution this way, particularly choſe of 
Mercury and Venus, and the Accels and 
Receſs of the Polar Star to and from 
the Pole, which in the time of Hippar- 
ehus was diſtant from it 12 Degrees, 
but is not now fully three, and in pro- 
ceſs of rime will recede trom it again 
more than ever ; and the many difte- 
rent, and likewiſe oppoſite motions of 
the Stars and Spheres are not ecalily con- 
ceiv'd, But nothing is (o inconceivable 
as the velocity of their motion, for up» 
on this Hypotheſis they mult be fup- 

os'| ro move tome thouſand Miles in a 

inute, which tho? it may be conceiv'd 
by Philoſophers, is not very obvious to 
common under{tandings. Such are the 
Objections thar have been commonly 
brought againſt rhis Hy porheſis, which 
have rendred ir fo hard of digeltion; and 
tho* nothing can excuſe the hard laying 
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of that Prophane King (7) lo well 4p oy-ap 7 
and (0 often quorccl, te. ir may be to tag 4 of 64 


mollitid, rhat having been levePd againſt 


this Hypothelis,he d1d not thereby pretend 
to correct the Works of God Almighty, 
only did not believe rhem co have been 

(z 4 tram'd 
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fram'd in ſuch a manner by God, as 
Ptolemy has deſcrib'd. 

The Copernican Hypotheſis valucs it ſelf 
upon its caſineſs, and the great Com- 
pendiouſneſs of the way it goes in : Bur 
tho* it accounts for appearances more 
Compendiouſly rhan the other does, and 
without: the vaſt Apparatus, that is re- 
quir'd in the Polemaic Hypotheſis, yer 
it contains things as incomprehenſible 
as the other does : For as the celerity 
of Motion in the former excecds all bc- 
lief, fo the Regularity of Motion is 
unſathomable in this. The Mort.on of 
the Earth is of hard cnough digeſtion 
in it ſelf, but ſuppotng it to move in 
a flud Med:zm, who is there that can 
imagine, that it ſhould be ſo regular and 
uniform as it iS? The fluid with which 
it is environ'd and in which it moves, 
;s unſtable, and mutable, conliſting of 
little Bodies, that are always altering 
the:r polition to one another, and chang» 
ing their ſhapes by conitantand mutual 
Attrition, and yet tho? the Ambient Fluid 
be always altering, the motion is rhe 
fame, Irde!cribesourda\ sby its Diurnal 
Motion upen its own Axis, our years by 
its Annual Revolution, and our Sca- 
fons, by that ard its I:.clination, and all 
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theſe ſo regularly, as not to vary in ſo 
many Succelhons of Ages, and \yet we 
mult believe that this Conſtancy and 
Regularity 1s maintained by fluctuating 
matter, the moſt unſtable thing in the 
world. The exacteſt Movements or 
Machines, that humane Wit can frame, 
are Subject. tro innumerable diſorders, 
cither from the breaking of the Spring of 
their Motion, or wearing of their wheels, 
or ſome other external impulſe or in- 
ward decay, and therefore always want 
Our care, either to ſet them right, or 
keep them in order ; only this vaſt Ma- 
chine and Frame of things, preſerves 
its Courſe, and never varies, tho' ated 
in appearance by the molt unconſtant 
Cautes, A Man that well conſiders this 
will be inclin'd to cntcrtain a more fa« 
vourable opinion of the Ancient Philo- 
ſophers, and tho' he cannot believe the 
Heavens to be turn'd aad atted by [arelite 
gexces, yet ke would ftindit almoltas hard 
to apprehend, how tl:cy move withour 
them : whatever become of Intelligen- 
cop an Inteliigent Being muſt of ne- 
Ceſlity 'be taken in, without which our 
Philotoply will be very unable to do the 
bulinels, 


There 
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There is another diſhculty in this 
Hypotheſis, which the Copernicans can» 
not eaſily get over, .and which will per- 
plex any Man's underſtanding that well 
conliders it : That the Earth is only a 
point in reſpe&t to the Univerſe, tho? 
it be a pretty large Poſtulatum, yet poſ- 
fibly muſt be granted upon any Hy. 
poteſs; but that not only the Earth, 
t the whole Magnes Orbis, or that vaſt 
Orbit which the h deſcribes round 
the Sun, ſhould be eſteem'd a point, 
(without which ſuppoſition the Coper- 
nicen Hypotheſis cannot be maintain'd) 
is ſuch a Poftulatum in Aſtronomy, as 
the more a Man thinks of, the leſs eaſily 
he can aſſent ro, For what is this Mag- 
nus Orbis or vaſt Circle which muſt 
eſteem'd as a point ? To take only the 
Semidiameter of this Circle, or about the 
ſixth part of the whole, Hugenias (m), 
no incompetent Judge of theſe matters, 
has calculated the dittance betwixt the 
Farth and the Sun to be about 17 Mil- 
ton German Miles ; or in other words, 
that ſuppoſing a Bullet ſhort from a Gun 
could retain always the ſame velocity, it 
had atits firſt diſcharge, with this ſwift- 
neſs in about twenty five years, it would 


paſs from the Earth to the Sun : All which 
im» 
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immenſe diſtance is about a ſixth part of Co- 
pernicus's point. It is true, Hugenias alli 
a proportionable diſtance (if there can 
any proportionin fuch an immenſity) to 
the tix*d Stars ; for this Bullet being ſhot 
again, withthe ſame ſwiftneſs, he (>) ſup-(») &. p. 

ſes, it might come at the neareſt of the *37: 

xt Stars in about 7oo years, which is ſuch 
a diſtance as common apprehenfions can- 
not reach, and will once more require a 
Philoſophers Underſtanding, 

In this vaſt compaſs, our Aſtronomers 
have diſcover'd new Worlds (like that 
Sanguine Conqueror who was ſeeking out 
New Worlds before the old one was half 
ſubdu'd) every Planet muſt be a World 
and ever Star muſt have its Planets : This 
Project was purſu'd by M. Fortarelle in a 

leaſingentertaining way,but has been em- 

rac'd by others with greater ſeriouſneſs. 
What theſe Worlds are, might as well be 
left undetermined, God having thought fir 
to ſay little of them, and having plac'd 
them beyond our reach; But if we may 
gueſs at the diſcoveries that are to be 
made in the remotelt Stars, from thoſe 
that have been made already in the near- 
eſt, the Moon, I do not think they will 
make any great addition to knowledge. 
It muſt be confeſt, that mighty 'difcove- 
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ries have been talkt of in that Planet : He- 
velias has given us its Geography, and has 


) $-1-m9- markt out (o) every Mountain and Vally, 
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(p) Alma- 
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Sea, and River, asexaQy as if he had been 
there, in his accurate Map of that World. 
Ricciolus (p) has gonea hitle farther, and 
has aMgn'd every Aſtronomer his propor- 
tion of ground ; you may there meet with 
the Land of Copernicus, Galileus and 
Rypler ; ard itis but juſt that they ſhould 
have the benefit of their Invention : 
And the ſame Author to ſhow his mo- 
deſty has plac'd Ricciolus in the beſt 
and moſt Conſpicuous ſpot of Ground in 
that World. But are theſe Men in car- 
neſt ? Or do we yet know where we 
are? That the Moon is an Opake Body 
is no new diſcovery, the nature of E- 
i” ay has long ſince ſhewn it, and I am 
affraid it is hittle we yer know beyond 
this. For tho? the Moon has been divi- 
ded into Seca and Land, and. the Divi- 
fon ſomuch acknowledged, that a Man's 
parts muſt have becn ſuſpected, rhar 
would have doubted of the thing ; and 
tho? the obſcure parts of its Body, have 
been gencrally thought to be Watery,aud 
the Luminous parts, Earthy and Solid, 
yet this Diviſion ſeems rather to be 
grounded upon an ference of Reaſon, 
t0 
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to wit, that the obſcure and Wat 
parts imbibe the Light, whereas the 
Earthy Solid parts refiett it, than upon 
the experience of Senſc, aſhited by Glaſſes. 
Theſe Glaſſes indeed diſcover the diffe- 
rence betwixt the dark and Luminous 
parts much more clearly, than the naked 
eye can, but will never ſhow the na- 
ture of either, or what Subſtance they 
are of, much lefs diftinguiſh the diffe- 
rent portions of Earth and Water : But 
Men come poſſeſs'd with an opinion of 
Seas and Rivers, and then eafily think 
they fee them (as every ſound does an- 
ſwer the tune that runs in our ears) and 
after one Mantras ſeen them, it is a re- 
proach to the next, not to be as acute and 
diſringuiſhingas he, and fo we cheat one 
another into a tolerable agreement. Thar 
this is the Caſe I am verily per{waded, for 
tho'I can neither pretend to good: eyes, 
nor good Glaſſes, and therefore will lay 
no weight upon my own opinion, yet Hu- 
genins who had them in perfection, and 
who writ fince theſe accurate Maps were 
taken, could neither obſerve Seas nor Ri- 
vers in the Moon, and exprefly denys, that 


any ſuch are ro beſeen there (g). Andthere (Pp Cyſs 
theor. p. 


is this reaſon beſides, that ifany fuch were, 
they mult neceſſarily raiſe a mighty Ar- 
: moſphere, 
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woſphere, which, as it would hinder our” 
clear proſpeRt at all times, ſo by its clouds, 
it would ſometimes darken one part of the 
Moons Body, and ſometimes another ; 
whereasnow thedark and Luminous parts 
arealways the ſame : Sothat as far asI can 
ſee, we know little more of the Moon, 
than that it is an Opake and ſolid Body, 
and ſo much we were pretty well aſſur'd 
of, before Teleſcopes came in faſhion. 

No doubt, Teleſcopes are a noble In- 
vention, and the diſcoveries that have 
been made by them are very conſidera- 
ble, but as to the diſcovering thereby 


'the Nature and Subſtance of Heavenly 


Bodies, I look upon it as utterly impot- 
ſible: And yet this is the modith way 
of framing new Worlds ; we firſt ob- 
ſerve Seas and Rivers, in the Moon, and 
if ſuch be there, there muſt be Plants 
that they water, and if Plants, there muſt 
be likewiſe Animals to feed upon them, 
and all theſe are deſign'd for the ſervice 
of Men. The reaſon is eaſily carry*d fur- 
ther, for if the Moon be a World, by pa- 
rity of Reaſon, ſo muſt the other Planets 
be alſo, and if all the viſible Planets are 
carried about in the Vortex of the Sun, 
which is no better than the other Stars, 
ho "doubt, the other fix'd Stars, bo 
TJA&IT 
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their attending Planets, as well as the 
Sun, and ſo we have a Plurality of 
Worlds with a witneſs: but this chain of 
reaſoning is eaſily broken, by breaki 
its firſt Link, for if there be no Waters 
in the Moon, in conſequence of that, nei- 
ther are there any Plants, or Animals, 
or Men, and if none of theſe be there, 
by parity of reaſon, neither are there 
any 1n the other Planets, and ſo the whole 
Chain falls to pieces. 

Theſe Wor Repongers are always ob- 
jecting the improbability of God's fram- 
ing ſo many vaſt and glorious Bodies, only 
for the ſake of this Earth, ſo inconſidera- 
ble a portion of the whole : Amongſt 
the rett Hugenias, who in one place 
makes this Objettion, in another part, 
of his Book, (r) as if he had forgot him- 
ſelf, thinks it enough to ſay, That God 
rais'd this mighty Frame of things, that 
he might contemplate and delight him- 
ſelf thereby ; and were there no other 
reaſon, we ought to acquieſce in this : 
But they that argue thus, ſeem to mea- 
ſure things: by their Bulk, which is a 
falſe way of reaſoning ; there is more 
Beauty and Contrivance in the Structure 
of a humane Body, than there is in the 
Glorious Body of the Sun, and mn r- 
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feftion in one rational 'immaterial Soul, 
than in the whole Maſs of Matter, be 
it never ſo bulky. There cannot then 
be any abſurdity in ſaying, that all things 
were created for the fake of this inferior 
World, and the Inhabitants thereof, and 
they thathave ſuch mean thoughts of ir, 
ſeem not to have confiderd, who it 
was that died to redeemit. Let them 
meaſure the World by that Standard, and 
they cannot undervalue it any long- 
er, without ſome -reproach to infinite 
Wiſdom: 
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ERHAP. IK 
Of Metaphyſics, 


Ftaphylics having ſo uy an affini- 

ty with Logic, and being ſo in- 
terwoven with the learning of the Scholes; 
I need fay leſs of them in this place; 
They are ſtiPd, by Ari/forle Natural The» 
ology, from whence we may be enabled 
to take ſome meaſures of them ; for Na» 
tural Theology is in it felf a poor, weak 
thing, and Reaſon unaſſiſted has not been 
able to carry thecleare(t Philoſophers very 
far, in their purſuir aſter Divine Matters; 
We have ſeen this already in praQtical 
Truths, and the Reaſon lies (tronger, in 
ſuch as arc Speculative. And if we ſee 
{o dimly in phyſical] matters, whichare 
nearer our Senſe, and in a manner ex- 
pos'd to view, how much more muſt 
we be bewildred in our ſearch after 
Spiritual ah({tratted Truths, in the conſt- 
deration of Univerſals, and of things of 
a Tranſcendental Nature, tuch as fall pro- 
perly under the conlideration of Metaphy- 
ics? For tho Metaphliycal Truths,may 
Ge certain cn0ugh in their own nature, 
| H yer 
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yet they are not uſually ſo tous, but being 
abſtruſe things, and lying deep and re- 
mote from Senſe, it 1s not every one that 
is capable of — them, and 
there are yet fewer that underſtand their 
true uſe, hey are uſually under the 
Condutt of ſubtleMen, and theſenice Pro- 
feſſors, inſtead of reſolving doubts, have 
ſpun out new difficulties,and fram'd Laby- 
rinths,out of which they have ſcarce been 
able to diſentangle themſelves : So that 
Metaphyſics, which were at firſt only Na- 
tural Theology, are now become the moſt 
artificial thing in the World. 

One need only dip into any Syſtem, to 
ſee how theſe Men areplung'd in ſetting 
out, for whereas there are two things of 
principal conſideration in Metaphyſical 
Knowledge, its Objett and Afﬀettions ;and 
whereas Philoſophers are pretty well a- 
greed about the ObjeQ of other Sciences, 
as that Quantity is the ObjeCt of Mathe- 
matics; and matter of Phyſics, and fo of 
the reſt; the Metaphyſicians have not 
come toany tolerable agreement about the 
ObjeCt of this Science, or Sapiexce,or what- 
ever you will callit : Szarez produceth fix 
different opinions, and himſelf brings the 
ſeventh, which is his own. And as to its 

AtieCtions, they are again at a plunge 
| to 
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tofind out AﬀeRtions different from Being 
(which ſeems to comprehend every thing) 
for if the Afﬀettions and Sabjet# are the 
ſame, their Demonſtrations are Indenti- 
cal, and prove nothing. But theſe are 
dry Conliderations. , 

What Ar:#otle has done upon this Sub- 
ject, is much ſhort of a perfe&t Work, and 
1s rather an Eſſay, than a Compleat Trea- 
tiſe, for tho? he has left fourteen Books up- 
on the Subject, yet they are looſe and in- 
digeſted, (which wasnot uſual with Ari- 
ſtotle, where he has given hislaſt hand) 
and the two lait are to Foreign to his de« 
gn, and ſo unſuitable to the place they 
{tand 1n, that ſome have thought fit either 
to ſtrike them out of his Works, or to place 
them in a new order : And indeed his 
twelfth Book ſhould ſeem to be his laſt, 
which concludes with his Notion of God 
and Spiritual Beings; though none of his 
Books are Divine enough, to give a true 
account of Natural Theology. Iris plain 
he wants light in theſe matters, and net- 
ther knows where 'to fix, nor what to 
determine ; which is one reaſon ,of the 
obſcurity of his Books of Mz:apl y.ics,tor 
no Man can write clearer than he thinks, 
And therefore his Commentators have 
often tug'd in vain, in labouring to make 

H 2 out 


(NV. vir, 
Avicen. 
Þ+ 3+ 
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out a meaning, where poſſibly the Author 
himſelf was at a loſs. If any Man could 
have underſtood him, Awvicez had the beſt 
plea, who wasas ſubtlea Philoſopher and 
ſtudy'd him as much as perhaps any 
Man ever did ; and yet after he had 
read his Metaphyſics forty times over, 
and had them all by heart (which I will 
venture to fay, is more than ever any 
Man will do again) he was forc'd to 
lay them aſide as unintelligible (/). In 
one thing I muſt do him right, that 
whereas he has been repreſented as too 
Poſitive and Dogmatical in his opinions, 
it is the fault of his Followers, not his : 
He begins theſe Books in a very dif- 
ferent manner : His third Book (for the 
two firſt are chiefly Prefatory) 1s taken 
up with doubts, and the Title of the 
firſt Chapter is, The «ſe of Doubting, to 
do which well, he makes one mark of 
a Philoſopher ; and gives this reaſon, 
becauſe unleſs a Man knows how to 
find out and ſtate a difficulty, it is impoſ- 
ſibleto ſolveit, as a Man mutt ſee the folds 
and windings of a knot, before. he can 
unty it. So that the Art of doubting is 
no new invention, having been known 
to Ariſtotle, as well as the kdaderns, with 
this difference only, that he does it more 
mo- 
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modeſtly, and is not ſoSceptical, asthe firſt 


mig ty pretender to this way. 

And becauſe we are come thus far, let 
us conſider this new Method of know- 
ledge by doubting, upon which our Mo- 
dern Metaphyſicksturn ſo much, and of 
which our new Philoſophers talk ſo loud- 
ly : For my part I can ſee no great uſe 
either of their doubting, or of the know- 
ledge, it leads to. For what is it we 
muſt doubt of ? Even of the moſt 
certains Truths in Nature, of the verity 
of our own Bodies, as whether we have 


Hands, Arms, and ' Legs (z:). And £97 
what 1s the firſt knowledge that reſults p. z. Me- 
from this doubting ? That fince I doubt, dirzt- *+ 


IT am; for that which doubts mult it 
ſelf neceſſarily have a Reing. Now al- 
lowing all this, I do not think we are 
much the wiſer ; tor had everany Man 
real doubts of theſe matters? Or did 
ever any Man in h's Wits queltion the 
truth of his own Being? Such doubts 
and ſuch proofs arc only firred for me- 
lagcholy Perions, and | hope we are not 
Philoſophizing at this time of day toyield 
conviction to ſuch Men. Evident truths 


- and firſt Principles may be reaſonably ſup- 


pos'd, and indeed they mult be ſuppos'd, 
tor they are not capable of proof, there 
| H 3 being 
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being nothing clearer by which they may 
be prov*d; and for Men jo offer at proof 
in ſuch matters may miake a pompous 
ſhow, but is no real advancement of 
knowledge. The old way of proceeding 
upon allow'd Principles ſeems to me more 
rational than this method of queſtionin 

every thing, till we have unſetled the firi 


| _ and foundations of Truth ; and 


(u) Medi- 
Vat. 3+ 


owever uſetul doubting may be in Phi- 
loſophical Enquiries, it ought always to 
ſuppoſe a ground, for a groundlefs Joubr 
iS ſo far irrational, 

Atter our Philoſopher has done with 
doubting, and has provd to us our own 
Exiſtence, he brings us at laſt to the 
Being of a God, (#) in which a great part 
of his Metaphyſics is ſpent ; and I am fo 
unwilling ro weaken proof to that 
PR that T ſhall paſs it over : On- 

thus much may be inoffenſively faid, 
that his proof from the Idea, is the ab- 
ſtruſeſt and the leaſt concluſive argu- 
ment that has been brought, tor tho” 
conſtant and univerſal agreement in he 
Notion of a God, may be a good Argu- 
ment to ' prove his Exiſtence, and fami- 
liar enough to the weakeſt Capacities, 
yet this Jes as managed by our Author, 
& neither clear nor very concluſive: For 
oh what 
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whag is there of either, in the Obje- 
Qtive Perfeftion or Reality of this [dea, 
being greater than the formal PerfeQti- 
on or Reality in the Mind, and there- 
fore that this Idea cannot proceed from 
theace, but muſt have ſome Superior 
Cauſe to produce it ? When after all 
this Objettive Reality is nothing more 
than an operation of the Mind, or rather 
a mode of its operation, which is ſuch a 
Reality, as one would imagine, the Mind 
alone might be able to give it. 

But this Philoſophers Metaphyiicsare 
only Meditations, a Compleat Treatiſe 
was to be given us by Its Followers; 
amongſt whom M,. Pozret, I know nor 
how, has obtain'd a name ; he has re- 
find upon his Maſter, and 1s fo full of 
thinking, that he has made Cogitation 
ro be the ſubltance of the Miad ©) PRE 
and in purſuance of this, the Eſſence of ra. 245.1. 
God to be likewite Cogiration ; which, »- + 3+5- 
with other od{1 opinions will hardly 
recommend him to conhidering Men, [I 
always lookt upon M. Porrer as a Pha- 
natic 1n Philoſophy, and have been con- 
ftirm'd in my Opinion, by what has hap- 

en'd ſince ; for as Phanaticiim has no 
| he hai fince (if he be the ſame 
Man) expreſ,'d it in his Divinity, by 
H 4 licking 
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licking up the vomit, and adoring the 
Opinions of a filly Woman, of whoſe 1+ 
ſpiration he is as well aſſur'd as of the Be- 

(1) V.BoW- gxg of a God (y) ; an expreſſion which 

_ io, nothing but Enthuſiaſm, can excuſc from 

| Blaſphemy. And therefore I have the 

more wondred to ſee a compariſon ferm'd 
betwixt P/atoand M, Pozret, which I could 
have wiſh'd had been let alone. 

IT mult rank Mallebranch in the fame 
order, whoſe Recherche has furniſh'd our 
ſuch reftin'd and abſtrafted Metaphyſics, 
as if they weredcſigned for Comprehen- 
ſors ; he has exalted /deas to their ut- 
moſt Height, and becauſe they bore not 
with them certainty enough, whilit 
they were barely —_ ot the mind, 
or repreſentations from external Objects, 
he has placed them in a Subje&t rhat 
cannot err, to wit, in the Wildom of 
God himſelf, whom having ſuppoy'd 
to be the Place of Spirits, as Space is of 
Bodies, and that there is an intimare 
Union betwixt God and the Soul of Man, 
by attending to him, who is always 
preſential to our Minds, we are to ſee 
all. things in this Jaeal or Intelligible 

4 pl world (z). -Now tho? there can be no 

© 3-6, doubt , but God can lead us into -all 
Truth, by diſplaying himſelf ro us, 
þ «64 | 6: 60g and 
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and perhaps may deal thus with us when 
we are in Heaven, yet this way ſeems 
too Supernatural whilſt on Earth, and too 
clear for frail and weak Men, whoare not 
et to know by Viſion ; and it is withal 
bo likethe inward Light of a New Sect of 
Men, as not to make it over reputable : To 
which purpoſe it is very remarkable, that 
Mallebranch's Opinion having been efpou- 
fed of late, by an Ingenious Perſon of our 
own, with all the advantagesof Beauty of 
Style and Perſpicuity of Expreſſion, yer 
the Men of New Light have taken ſuch 
hold of it, as to make it neceſſary for him 
to write an Apology to dilingage himſelt 
from the Quakers, who well needs have 
it thought they had gain'd a Profclyte 
Y : Wherein tho? he has diſtiguiſh'd him- 
elf from theſe People, yet thus niuch he 
owns, That if the Quaters under ſtood thitr own 
Ntion, and knew how to exp/ain it, and into 
what Principles to reſolve it, it would not wery 
much differ from his, In another thing there 
15 to0 great arlagreement : thatthele men 
of thought have too low a value for hu- 
mane Learning, either as it lies tour 
common Books, or inthe Book of Nature, 
in reſpect of that light which diſplays it 
ſelf from the Idea! World, by attending to 
which, with pure and detxcatz Minds, 
| they 


(4 V.Cond. 
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they ſuppoſe Knowledge to be moſt eafily 
had. Experience and DeduQtions have 
been formerly eſteemed uſeful, but 
in this compendious way to knowledge, 
provided we make our GI with 
our Souls purg'd and with due preparati- 
on of Mind, there needs httle more than 
applicationand attention. Indeed Prayer 
has been made another Condition, which 
tho? it be proper and of good uſe upoa all 
occaſions, yet is not {o pertinent here, 
where we Grak only of natural means. 


DE —— 


CHAP. Xx 
Of Hiſtory. 

Scarce ever met with any Hiſtorian, 
who does not write true Hiſtory, it 
= will take an account of him from h's 
retace, and not be too nice in examining 
his Book; the firſt Pages are uſually hl- 
led with the Care and Integrity of 
the Author, which poſſibly, are to be 
found no where elſe: Thoſe who have 
taken moſt care, have been charg'd with 
ſome negligence, and all of them have 
been ſo Er faulty, as to extort a Conteſſh- 


on from one of their number, wherein he 
| tairly 
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fairly owns, That there is none of che Hi- 

ſtorians, that do not lie in ſome things (þ). (#) Yepiſ. 
He names ſome of the moſt unexceptiona- WF*___ 


ble, and pretends to be able to make good * eminem 
his charge by unconteſtable proofs. Let 377m 


. Haninnum 
us take a ſhort view. L1eHiftori- 
We have little conſiderable remaining » 7 


Wet, non 


of Profane Ancient Story, except what we ,;;;.; {: 
have left us, by the Greeks and Romans ; meniinum- 
for as to the Cha/dean Hiſtory of Beroſus ; 
and the Az yptian of Manerho they both 
writ ſince ory and we have only 
ſome Fragments of them left preſerved by 
Joſephus, Eaſebins, &c. and the Books that 
go under theſe great names, are the impu- 
dent Forgeries of Anni of Viterbo. And 
as to Sanchoniathon, who has given us the 
Phenician Hiſtory, tho? he pretends to be 
much more Axcient, yet his great Antiquity 
hasbeen queſtion'd by Scaljger,and his very 
Being, by Mr. Dodwell, <0 that thoſe weare 
to depend on arethe Greek? and Romans. 
The Greeks as they have not been no- 
om for their veracity. in any reſpet, fo 
their Truth and Integrity in this particu- 
lar has been always ſo queſtionable, That 
Grecis Menaax has been ſtigmariz'd in Hi- 
ſtory : We have notolcrable account from 
them before the Olympiads, the times be- 
fore theſe were the Mythic Ages, and w_ 
| da 
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all Fable; and when the Hiſtorical Age 
commenceth, our Accounts of things are 
not much better : For they having not o- 
riginally had any Public Annals, or Regi- 
ſters of things, and amongſt their Ancient 
Authors, the Poets having, had the firſt 
rank ; we may eaſily imagine what ſortoſ 
Accounts are to be expetted from thoſe 
Men, who wereeither to follow uncertain 
Reports and Traditions, or what is much 
worle, to Copy the Poets. According] 

their firſt Accounts were very looſe, 


' and rather Poems than Hiſtories, which 


they have been charg'd with by the Ro- 
mans pretty freely, and Qainitilian is ſo far 
from ſoftning the matter ; "That he com- 
pares the liberty they took to a Poetic Li- 


(c) Inſtr. cence (c). But no Man has expogd 


Le Ce 
(4) Contr. 


Appion, 
þ vs. 


+ them ſo much as Joſephus (4d) has done. 


He tells them, Their accounts of things are 
all novel, that they have no Public and Authens 
tic Annals, nor any Author more Ancient than 
Homer, and thoſe they have do differ from one 
another, that Hellanicus, differs from Aculi- 


laus, that Acuſilaus corretts Heſiod ; and 


Hellanicus, Ephorus ; he again is corrected 
by Timzus, 4s Timaus 1s by others ; and 
Herodotus, by all: And yet this 1s that 
Herodotus, who has been ſtyPd the Fa- 


ther of Hiſtory, tho' he might with equal 
right 
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ge | Tight be nam'd the Parent of Fable. I 
are | know what Apologies have been made 
-o. | for him, eſpecially from late Voyages 
gi- and Diſcoveries ; But it is enough 4 ay 
-nt | he cannot be defended, and that thoſe 
ri | few Inſtances, which have been brought, 
tof | do ratherſhow the Wit of his Apologiſts, 
ofe | than ſignife much towards the redeem- 
ain | 1ng the Credit of their Author ; his mi- 
ich | ftakesare toonumerous and too groſs tobe 
zl accounted for, from ſome accidentalagree- 
4 ment with Modern Diſcoveries. 

ich It muſt be conteſt, ſome of the fol- 
Ro. | lowing Hiſtorians, have writ more cau- 
far | tioully, and in this, the Children have 
m- | exceeded their Father, particularly Thu- 
Li- | <dides who has been noted for his Accu- 
£4 | racy and Care; but not to inſiſt upon 
ne. | Joſephasg's Authority, who has not exemp- 
are | ted him from the Common Cenſure, a 
en. | great part of his Hiſtory is taken up 
han | with large Speeches and Harangues , 
owe | which had never any Exiſtence, except 
aſi. | in the imagination of his own Brain ; 
and | and the reit of his Story is of too nar- 
t-4 | row extent, both as to time and place, 
and | to be of any conſiderable importance in 
hat | the account of ancient times, of the dark- 
Fa. | neſs whereof he himſelf complains in the 
ual | <ntrance of his Book, He who has m_ 

mo 
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moſt and whoſe acconnts are moſt exten- 
fiveis Diodorus Siculws, taking, his riſe from 
the Original of things and deſcribing the 
World in its full Latitude and extent ; and 
let amy one excuſe him from Fable, and 
the Cauſeis yielded. His firſt five Books 
are almoſt a continued Fable, deſcribing 
more Ages than the World has had dura- 
tion, and ſuch Nations as have had no Be- 
ing - Laciar'strue Hiſtory has ſcarce any 
thi more incredible, than what may be 
mer with in that Author. Thebeſt thing 
thai: can be urg'd in hisexcuſe is, that he 
ow nsand conteſſeth the Charge, that is 
bre wght againſt him, Entituling his firſt 
Bc oks, Mythic Hiſtory, which in plain Eng- 
lif h is Fabulous. Bur this argument has 


(-) Orig- br:en largely proſecuted by a fearned 
F VF. Cap» P en (e). 


Well but however fabulous the Gra- 

t :1ans may have been, there may be more 
' certainty in Roman Story: Ir 1s poſhble 
there may, and yet not near ſo much, as 
might be deſir*d. The molt complear 
ns only General Hiſtory we have among 
them, 1s Livy, whoſe Genius has been 
thought to _ the Majefty of the Peo- 
ple he deſcribes: To paſs by his Patevi- 
ity, which has been underſtood by ſome, 
of Partiality to his Country, and his long 
Ora- 
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Orations that are pure Fittion ; and Mon- 
ſtrous Prodigies, which are ſuch vanities 
as only ſerve to amuſe the weaker ſort of 
People ; his accounts of remote timesare 
dim and blind, and for want of ſuffici- 
ent vouchers, are juſtly queſtionable. He 
himſelf deſcribes the firſt times, to the 
Foundation of Rome, as a Poetical Period, 
rather than grounded upon undoubted 
Monuments ( f'); and after thebuilding ; - , :; 
of the City, he complains, that the uſe x p. «- 
of Letters had been very rare, and conle- 
quently little could be conlign'd to writ- 
ing, that therefore the memory of things 
was his beſt Guide, at leaſt ſo far, as to 
the burning of Rome, when moſt of their 
publick Monuments, did periſh with 
their City (g) : which could they have (,, 144. 6. 
been preſerv'd, yet they were 10 jejune p. i 
and naked, that they could hardly furniſh 
out materials for a tolerable Hiſtory. 

The firit ground of the Roman Story 
isthe coming of A:»eas into Italy, with this 
Livy begins his Book, and uſhers it in 
with tolerable aſſurance, andif anythin 
could be known among them, it a _ 
have been their own original, and yet 
this is ſo far from being allow*d, that Srra- 
bo (h) plainly ſhows, Aeas never ftird,, |. 
out of Troy ; and it Homer's Authority Ws 

0 
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of any weight, it is plain, he did not on- 
ly die there, but his Poſterity were to 


6 74d. reign there in ſucceeding Ages &). And 
20+) 396+ that he never ſet foot 1n [rahy, has been 


made pretty evident, in a late Diſſertati- 


WBockart. on to that purpoſe (#). And yet not- 


withſtanding what can be ſaid againſt it, 


| wnquam this was {o receiv'd a Truth at Rome, that 
mow m theancient Fanulies. deriv'd from Venus 


and Aneas, and upon this reaſon, the 
People of Troy had Privileges and Immu- 
nitics granted them by the Romans, e- 
ſpecially by J. Ceſar who deriv'd ; Aw 
them; Burt this was an effett of partiali- 
ty to their Country and of vanity, in be- 
ing thought deſcended from Gods and 
Heroes, wherein with like reaſon, they 
have been finceimitated by other Nations. 
The truth of it 1s, this partiality to 
their Nation does ſhow it felt in all their 
Hiſtorians ; they repreſentthemſelves not 
only as the moſt Valiant People, but like- 
wit: as the moſt Juſt and Faithful in all 
their Wars dhd Alliances, and having 
had the advantage of writing their own 
Story, they mult have been believ'd in 
all they ſay, had not there been ſome way 
left of diſcovering the contrary, Them- 
ſelves diſcoyer the opinion their Enemies 
had ofthem; Galgacus our brave Coun-, 
| ery- 


A we <4 as 
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tryman is-introduc'd deſcribing them as 
Pyrats and public Robbers, Men of infa- 
tiable A and unbounded Ambition, 
and upon theſe motives, as diſturbers of 
the Peace of Mankind: And tho no doubt 
that-noble Speech of hisin Tacitas, were 
made for him, yet the Hiſtorian had nor 
obſery*d a due Decorum, had he nor 
made him ſpeakthe Senſe, their Enemies 
had of the Roman Peopte. And tho Po- 

ius: does ſometimes cenſure the Roman 
uſtice, yethe no where diſcovers ſo much 
truth, as by what he tells us, of Fabius 
and Philings: It ſeems theſe two had writ 
the Panic'War, the one a Raman, the Q- 
ther a 'Covthaginian; the one blames the 
Carthaginians almolt in every thing, and 
'the other the Romans : ' It is poſſible 
they might both be blameable, - bur-I 
know no reaſon, why we are not to give 
as much credit to the Carthaginian, as'we 
are to the Rowan, Had ſuch Hiſtorians as 
Philinus been yet preſerv'd, wemightehen 
have known all the Romaxs faults, 'as we 
now.read lietle, beſides their Vertues} tho? 
'wehave the leſs need of them m——_— 
pole, the Chriſtian Apologiſts W)-Ba 


. 


Public Vertues, as i very: inctinf- 
feat with their own. Hiſtories: _ 
I in 
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(DY. Min. 


left ſuch an account of rheir Falltict Fix - 


2 
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0 adv arenas nor wen 
their inſincerity, by comparing them w! 
ſacred Story : what monſtrous abſurdities 
have Ja/tin and Tacitus related of the Jews, 
where they might have had it) 
of being berter inform'd ? and we are not 
to think, that they have been more inqui- 
ſitive in knowin or perhaps much more 
favourable in deſcribing other Nations : 
So that upon the whole, the Romans in 
this matrer have not much out-done their 


Neighbours. 
I am not ignorant what 75 
s 


Arations were coenceiv'd of one 


wobegin at his own C d wri 
backward to merry > 6 or _ 


oy —_— appear ; the 


q oo 0 3 XY @w 9 =&Wwe 


mould we 
vel 
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time. How differently do they deſcribe 
the ſameaCtion? How manifeſtly in fa- 
vour of a Party? How often dothe French 
glory in a Vidtory, which with the Emg- 
liſh is efteem'd an Overthrow ? And _—_ 
how do the Erglih ſometimes proclaim 
Vitory, where their Enemies think they 
have given thema Defeat? How do they 
both Triumph, where pethaps neither of 
them havereaſon to glory ? Or if the ad- 
vantage be too undeniably on our fide to 
be conteſted, as at Agincourt and Creſoey, 
how do our Enemies ſeek toleſſen it? How 
do they palliate every thing, and charge 
Heaven, or croſs accidents, or mad De- 
ſpair, with the fortune ofthe Day ? How 
do they turn every Stone and labour to 
have the ſucceſs and Honour fall any 
where, rather than on the Engliſh 
Whereas on the other ſide, How do the 
Engliſh arrogate alt to themſelves, and 
their own courage, and ſcarce allow any 
ſhare to Fortune or Deſpair, or | AC- 
cidents. You have Fabius and Phil 
only altering the Nation inthe French and 
Engliſh. What a reproach to truth wasit, 
'That aDake of Orleans, one of the firſt Pet- 
{onsin France, ſhould be ſaid to be openly 
executed for "Treaſon at Paris ; as wasre» 
ported in twenty Hiſtories, whillt theD. 
was 
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was living, aod could contradift the re- 
whodkerwards dy'd peace, to the 

me and ignominy of all his Hiſtori- 
ans (p). Or who could imagine, thar 


V, Bo- 


* it ſhould be Rouge an univerſal Cuſtom 4,09 


amongſt the Exg/4b, that upon an invita- ft. cap. 
tion to a Friends Houſe, the Perſon invi- + 
ted, ſhould in compliment, lie with his 


? | h 
 Neighbour*sWife? And yet this, however 


barbarous it may ſeem, has been related, 
by an European Hiſtorian (q\,a Chriſtian, ,,, c4,, 
and one that liv*'d almoſt to the laſt Cen- cocord. 1. 
tury, Would not a Man have {uſpeCcted, *: ?- 4% 
he:had livd two thouſand years ago, or in 
ſome remotecorner of the world, where 
the Exgliſþ had been reckon'd among(t 
Barbarous People ? | 

Theſe are Domeſtick Inſtances. If we 
look abroad ; upon the diſcovery of the 
Weſt-Indies, what ſtrange Relations have 
we had from thence ? wehave been told 
there of a Nation of Amazons, of Giants 
of a prodigious Stature, the People of 
ſuch monſtrous Shape and truculent A- 
ſpeCt, as if they wereofanother Species ; 
and as many Cannbals, as _ eat UP (r) Y, P. 
an ordinary Country (r). Whereas up- M1-4rg. 
on further enquiry, we meet with no "5; 
Amazons, unleſs long Hair and want of 7urcb.1. 2, 
Beards will necamerphoſe Mea iatg Wo # 3+: 58, 
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FE 
not ities with 
of their olfiakin. | "Y 


I ſhould be infinitely tedious, ſhould 


we launch out into Myſteries of State and 
the Cabinets of Princes, which are the 
moſt inftruive part, and moſt properl 

the Buſineſs of an Hiſtorian, we ſhould 
be ſtill more in the dark. Matters of 


FaRt are Fm n_ VS fall under 
common obſervation, w politic rea» 
ſons and conſiderations, are abſtruſe 


and hidden, and only penetrated 
by ſome few of clearer Capaci "and 


deeper Reach ; every ordinary Capdci> 
Fe 


M5. oth oof fit ode co ant 
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can judge of time by the point or 
hand, but the ſpring and ſecret Moti- 
obſerv'd by Men of kill. 
Men in the State are the Mini- 
the ſecret be often hid even 
them ; for the Reaſons which Prin- 
give, are often only pretended, and 
ther what they would have others think 
of them than the truemotives by which 
they are guided. Such things are our of 
ny and therefore I diimiſs them. 
only obſerve further, that 
vicious our Hiftories may be: 
already, there has been one way taken to 
make thera more corrupt, by Secrer Hifo- 
ries and Tarkiſb Spies, and other Books 
of the like nature, which by an ap» 
pearance of Truth and by ing it 
with falſhood, impoſe upon of 
calie belief, and are now grown ſonu- 
merous, that it is oY _ 
ment to diſtinguiſh betwixt Spurious 
Geauine Pieces. To which I may add 


- 
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I have done with this -Head,” and 
have kept cloſe to one Condition -of 
Hiſtory, the conſideration of its Truth; 
for ſhould I take in all the Conditions 
requir'd by Veſſius and Le Mayne, we 
ſhould either have little Hiſtory, 
or none at all, The Jeſuit Le Moyne, 
one of the laſt that has treated of this 
Subjett, requires ſuch Conditions, and 

s down tuch. Rules as no Man can 
follow, and is ſo nice in his Examples, as 
to allow ( /) only four Hiſtorians among 
the Romans and not ſo many among the 
Greeks, and all of them ſhort of Perte&i- 
on. And as to the Moderns, he is yet 
more ſcrupulous, in admitting them into 
account, only it had been ſtrange, had he 
not found two or three of his own Order, 
Mafſeus, Strada, and Marians, whom he 
thinks-fit to<equal with Tacitas and Livy, 
He deſigns us a Hiſtory himſelf, and ro 
that end has chalk'd out ſuch a method 
as he —_ to purſue ; P if we ba 

udge of-.his veracity, by his | 
i a Parallel beowine Hiſtory nn 
Poem 3 "or of his prejudices, by his par- 
tialiry to his Order,he is not liketo out-do 
his Predeceflors : . And notwithſtanding 
his great Cefign, we may ;conclude this 
Chapter, as he does: his. Book, "That 4 
| Compleat 
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CHAP. XL 
Of Chronology. 


-\Hrono and Geography have 
(4 bee hoe upo as the two eyes 
ory if theſe ſhine dim, our H; 


mult be yet more obſcure ; without 
theſe it lies in confuſion, is only a heap of 
indigeſted matter, flat and inſipid, and 
will neither profit nor delight in reading, 
It istime a = that give Life as well 
as Beauty, anda naked relation of things, 
without Circumitance, is very unaffetting 
ſtuff : So that as if theſe be had, they 
will be an acceſſion of Beauty, in want of 
theſe, there will be as great a blemiſh, 
And in what meaſure we haye them, we 
mult next enquire. 

And here again I ſhall paſs by the fa- 
bulous accounts of . times, ſuch as the 
Chineſe, tian and Chaldean _ be 
juſtly t t to be; for tho' If. Yoſt 
«5 has attempted the Chineſe Antiquity, 
and the Aigptian Dynaſties have been 
endeayour'd to be reconciled by WP 
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time are dark andeof'd, ani their 
free nology is not ſo ancient as their Hi. 
Marſham (1), who ſhows that ch Ancient (*) Clem, 


Greeks, were wholly unskilfull in an. 
fc hrong. © 7: 
, —_ of it. 14, 13% 


Cs 
mgiy 
their Recurrent Feaſts t ſounſetled 
Thar Hfpkan () peat wes, 
oh gra themielves v6 HR 
planing of the Moon, tha God's com- 77,os 
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to be capable af amendment, and therefore 
was afterwards corrected by Calippes and 
Hipparchus, So very dy have their 
computations been, The Arcadians may. 
have been thought to have been befare 
them in this, if you willtakethat accoun 

of their being betore the Moon, afſign' 

by ſome ; by underſtanding it of their 
having had a Courſe of Lunar Years, be- 
fore the Greeks had fix'd their Periods ; 
unleſs Scaliger's reaſon will be thoughe 
more probable (x). 


pq Nor are the Roman Computati 


more Regular : It has been look*d u 
as Fay bbq That the Ren 
ſhould differ fo much-in their firſt and 
cat Epocha, the time of building their 
ity ; Onaphrias (y) reckons up ſeven 
different qpinions, moſt of them main- 
tained by conſiderable Authorities, and 
isnot a little amazed at the dilagreement, 
I ſhould have wondred if it had been o- 
therwiſe, conſidering either the darkneſs of 
their Ancient Hiſtory, or the irregularity 
and unequalneſs of their Compurations,, 
So little regard had hoy to onder in time, 
upon the Foundation of their City, that 
their firſt Years were neither regulated by 
the Courſe of Sun or Moon, Romwulas in- 
ſtituted ſuch a Year as might be xp 
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Qted from a Warlike Prince, and an Il- 


| Iterate People, conſiſting of ren Months, 


beginning at March, and ending at Dev'(v. Bin; 
cember (9): and although this Year was 4:1 #iſt. 
foon diſcover*d to fall ſhort of the Natu- —— - ſe 
ral Year and Courſe of the' Sun ; yet it c. :. 
is probable, he had not Skill, or perhaps 
Concern enough to correft the. Miſtake ; 
and the Intercalations that were made, 
were done 'in an unskilful, ornegligent 
Manner : So that the Tear of Confuſion 
muſt have happen'd ſooner than it did, 
had he not been ſucceeded by a Prince, 
who had more inclination for the Arts of 
Peace than War, Numa undertook the 
Calendar, where Romulss had left it, 
and tho? I do not think he had any afſi- 
ſtance from Pythagoras, as ſonie have is 
magind (s), (which I doubt will ap- 5) 3s 
r to be a Chronological Miſtake) yet 
reduced the Year to better order, than 
could be reaſonably hop'd for, in ſodim 
an Age, by addingj the rwo Months, 
which had been wanting in Romalurs 
Account, and ordering ſuch Intercalati- 
ons to be made, as were neceſſary to ſet 
right the irregular Days. But whether 
it was that his Calendar was yet v 
imperfect, or that the HighePrieſts (with 
whom the power of LIntercalation was 
lodg'd) 
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mer. Theſe Inconveniences bei 
ſerv*d by C2/#, put him upon a 


npred by his Pan 


er, hus | 

Skill of the Un- 
for in 

4eſs than 1300 Years from the 

Nice, to Gregory XIII.) the Calendar 

the Heavens were found to be again at 
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athe other Chrifien parts of Bae 
a cr 1/tian parts ope, - WE 
are cutting; out Wot for future Criti 
who are like - to find Employment 
nough ſome Hundred Years hence, in 
reconciling the Differences which ſhall 
ariſe 'from'the Old 'and' New Style,- + 
From this Hiſtorical Account of Times, 
I think we have 'a fair Specimen of 'the 
uncertainty of Chronology. ' Should we 
remove the Scene | from "I-imes ro Men, 
they will further evince this Truth: /The 
two great Men in this ſort of Learning, 
—_ —— oo CO the former 
of theſe has taken '/prodigious pains u 
the Subjett'; whichopbard in Several -of 
his Works, fo more particularly, 'in his 
great. Work of the 'Emendation of | Times, 
-of -which he had fo good ,an' Opinion, 
and/ was fo much C nted . by 
Learned: Men, upon his Divine and: Im- 
mortal Work, that a Man would have 
imagin'd the Difficulties in the Accounes 
of Time, had been pretty well:clear'd, 
and- little left to be done further: His 
- Divine Work had not' been long 'abroad 
in the World; c're it was taker notice-of 
' by Petavias, . who. had' ſpent asm 
time itt theſe: Studies, as Sraliger had) am 
f | 1s 
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is ſo far from allowing him thoſe migh- 
Praiſes, that he ſhows, he had been 

almoſt under a continued miſtake, A 

great part of PetaviuPs Dottrine of 1 imes; 

1s ſpent in confuting Scalzger, ſcarce a 

Chapter in his five firſt large Books; 

wherein Scaliger is not mentioned, and 

his many Errors and Hallucinations dif- 

coverd ; in ſuch manner, that his Work 

might as reaſonably be enticled a Confu- 

tation of Scalizer, as a Doitrine of '1 imes, 

He will fcarce aflow him to have done 

any. thing well in Chronology, or to 

have made any conliderable Diſcovery, 

valeſs it were in the Jian Period, and 

atter he had granted him chiar Praiſe, as 

if he had done him too mucli Honor, he 

retratts that Commendar.on, and will 

not allow him to be the Inveator of that 

Per.od, but to have ſtole ir from the 

Greeks (ec). And if that javention lad | 

been allow'd him (which our Learned Q,#P* 

Primate perhaps with more reaſon does Seripris ab 

attribute ro a Country man of our own a drm 

Bu hip of H reford) yer '!t b-ng oaly 4 b-15, nibil 

quod momentum ali juod ad r:m ullin bab:as 3 quodque = +. 
at, prater prrticulam iſtam, qua Fulians Periodt m:cbodum 2ex- 

plicguit——Quanqum in cocaſtigandus oft non nibil Scaliger : quod ſe 


periadi illius Imuentorem, 4c methodi fuiſſe glorienr, banc enim « 
Graces tranſtulic—— Dotlr. Terap. L. gs © I 
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Technical thing, and common meaſure 
for fixing and reducing other Periods un- 
to, and it felf. no real Period in time ; 
tho? it be of good uſe, as an Inſtrument 
to work with, yet it is no real difcovery 
in the Accounts of time, which notwith- 
ſtanding this, remain in the ſame obſcu- 
rity, only they may be rang'd in better 
order, under this common Period, than 
they were in before. So that either Scg- 
lier had di\cover'd nothing, at leaſt no» 
thing conſiderable, or he been very 
unjuitly cenſur'd by his Adverſary Peta- 
45, In many things, no doubt, they 
have been both of them miſtaken ; tho? 
«th of them pretend to demonſtrate, 
and in many of their Calculations pro- 
ceed with Mathematical aſſurance, 
What has been done fince, has been 
cluefly in che Hiſtorical part of Chrono- 
logy, (the Controverlie ſome Years ago, 
having run much in the Technical, the 
Reformation of the Roman Calendar, ha- 
ving probably turned Mens Diſputes 
that way) wherein Father Pagi hasex- 
celPd, and from one accidental Obſerva- 
tion (to lay nothing of his other Diſco- 
veries) concerning the Quinquennalia, 
Decennalia, ands other Roman Feaſts, has 
ven much Light to the Roman Fats, 
an 
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and difcover'd the Miſtakes of Scaliger, 
Petevins, Baronius, and moft of the Hi- 
ſtorians and Chronologers, who have 
Writ before his Time. How far his 
Obſervation will hold, Time muſt ſhow ; 
he ſeems to glory too much, where he 
compares it to the Diſcovery of the Weſt. 

Indies by Columbas (4). FO 
Our late Incomparable Biſhop of Che 2 | 
frer, as he begun to write about the fame 49p4-p6+ 
tme with Pag}, ſo he has done it with 
like fuccefs, and from ſome dark Hints, 
and particularly from his Obſervations 
upon Plotinas"s Life by Por) has gi- 
ven much light to a very ob{cure part of 
Hiſtory; in his Cyprianic Annals : tho” I 
' cannot altogether have the fame Opinion 
of his Polthurmons Chronological Works: 
For behold the Power ot Prejudice even 
in good Men ! The Bifhop in this Work 
being ro fertle and adjuſt the Succeffion of 
the Koman Bithops ; 1t happens that Ex- 
txchins's Annals were of good uſe ro this 
purpoſe, and very agreeable ro the Bi- 
p's Opinion : Who this Exrychias was, 
is well known, one whom the Biſhop in | __ ,, 
his Vindication »# /z-« #3's Epiſt!e; (0) ,Eq. 5. 
had repreſeared as :05 modera Authority 
to be much cred:red, living in the Texth 
Century, ant ignorant of the Aﬀairs of 
= bis 
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his own Church, a trifling Arabic Hi- 
ſtorian, without Judgment, and contra» 
diting himſelf : And yet this ſame Eu- 
tichius, when he. favours the Biſhop's 
Opinion, tho? he knew little of his own 
Church, is good Authority. in the Af- 
fairs of the Charch of Rome, where he 
had reaſon to be ignorant, (f) and the 

CA oper Biſhop is ſo poſſeſs'd with him, that he 
Dif. x, c. forſakes our Greek and Latin Authors, to 
14- follow his Footſteps ; altho* his Autho- 
rity be really of no value, and he has 
had that right done him to be contemned 
by moſt of thoſe who have taken notice 
of him ; except Mr. Seldexs, who to gra- 
tifie his Anger againſt the Biſhops, gave 
us apart of this Author, and encouraged 

Dr. Pocock to publiſh thereſt. 
We have been promis'd great things 
of late from Medals and Inſcriptions ; 
| Ez. Spanheym famous for his Book, De 
(g) De Ufu uſu at aa. has largely ſhown the 
7.859. Uſcof <dals (2) in Chrogology, which 
Du Freſne, and Foy-vaillant have ſince il- 
luſtrarted by Example; the one, in the 
Conſt antinopolitan Emperors ; the other, 
in the Hiſtory of the Selexcide accommo- 
dated to Medals; and a third has gone 
ſo far, as from a few obſcure Medals 
of Herod's Family, not only to call in 
queſtion 
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ueſtion the Authority, but by broad 

ntimations, to ſuſpett of Forgery, 
both Joſephus, and ſeveral others of 
our beſt Authors. But beſides the dan- 
ger from a dim Legend or Inſcription, 
where the leaſt ſtroke, will alter the 
tenſe, or determine the Number ve 
differently ; whoever conſiders, That 
Amnnias of Viterbo could forge large Hi- 
ſtories, will ſurely not think 
that we ſhould have Forgeries in Me- 
dals. Itis too certain, there have been 
ſuch, and the thing is ſo noted, that 
ſome Medals are now as valuable, for 
being exat Counterfeits, as others are, 
for being truly Originals. And as to 
Inſcriptions, who knows not, that it 
was generally the way of Flattery, to 
Complement Princes and Great Men of 
all, forts, with fulſome Elogics, and thar 
Domitian's Medals and Inſcriptions were 
calld in after his Death, b<cauſe he had 
not deſerved ſuch Honors £ And tho? I 
do really think the preſent French King 
tobe a Wiſe and Heroic Prince, yetT be- 
lieve there are few, who would be wil- 
ling to take his Hiſtory, from Meneſtrier's 
Lewis XIV. from Inſcriptioes and Medals, 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of Geography. 


Stranger to Geography, that ſhould 

read the Voyages of TUlyſes or 

Eneas, as they are deſcrib'd by the Poets, 

and ſhould obſerve the time that is 

ipent, the Removes that they make, and 

angers they undergo, in being toſgd 

from Shore to Shore, would be apt to 
imagine, they had viſited moſt parts of 

the habitable World ; and yet it1s plain, 

one of them ſcarce went any further than 

the Agean-Sea, and neither of them ever 

paſt the Mouth ofthe Srreights ; It is much 

{o, with our Ancient Geography, where 

we have a great noiſe and little done, 

The Poets were wiſe in ſtopping ſhort of 

the S:raits, for had they launch'd out, and 

led their Heroes. beyond theſe Bounds, 

they muſt have been in danger of being 

loſt, all beyond having been, Terra 1»- 
cognita., Nor can this ſeem ſtrange in 

the Poets, the Ancient Hiſtorians and 
Geographers knew little farther ; Hero» 

ay Fered, «5 '.Þ) is loſt when he paſſeth the 
I. 2. Strabs SIT ARS, Poſidonins and Artimedorus in 
þ.3.a4 init, * Str abo 
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Strabo make the Sun to {cr there, and 
Atiſtotls Phylofophy will carry him lit- 
tle further, who will needs have 1ndia 
ro confine upon the Srraits, and Hereu- 
less Pillars: And indecd it isfo far true 
that the Straits and Indiz did border up- 
on one another, as India ſeems to have 
been a common name amongit the An- 
cients for Ignorance, for where they 
knew no farther they calld it, Ina : 


of which Strabo tells us (7) all the Geo (i) Lib. 2. 


graphers ther have writ have given us 
nothing but lyes. I will not enter upon 
a narrative of the miſtakes of the An- 
cients, and ſhow how they have con- 
founded places nearer home, and jumb- 
led Sea and Land together, how ſome 
of them have miſtaken rhe Med-rerranean, 
and joyn'd-it with the Perſ64z Sea : How 
the Northern Seas have been made to 
run into the Caſpian, That is really a 
Lake ; and the Arabixn, has been made 
a Lake, that is well known to flow in» 
to the Ocean : He that has a curioſity 
may mect with a plcatifull Harvelt of 
ſuch miltakes, in $:rabo*s three firſt 
Books. 

Strabo indeed has corrected many of 
theſe miſtakes, aud has deliver'd things 
down to us with gtgeiter accuracy 
k 4 33ut 
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But neither is he exact enough ; he is 
too much an Hiſtorian, to be a Good Ggo- 
grapher, and wanting Tables and Maps, 
and the Longitudes and Latitudes bein 
things beyond his Skill, without whic 
it is ſcarce poſhble to fix places a right, 
he muſt needs err for want of fuch 
Helps to guide his Courſe : And the ſame 
may be ſaid of moſt of the reſt of the 
Geographers, before or ſoon after his 
time. 

The honour of reducing Geography 
to Art and Syſtem, was relerv'd to Pro» 
kemy, who by adding Mathematical ad- 
vantages, to: the H:ſtorical Method in 
which it had been treated of before, has 
deicrib'd the World in a much more 1n- 
telligible manner. He has delineared it, 
under more certain Rules, and by fixing 
the bounds ot places from Longitude 
and Latitude, has both diſcover'd others 
miſtakes and has left us a Method of 
diſcovering his own. What thele are 
1 need not ſay, the moit conſiderable 
may be ſeen 11 Agathidemon's Map 'of 
the World, which is printed with Pro- 
lemy's Works, and is the firſt of its kind 
now extant. A man may ſee there with 
{ome' pleaſure, what Idea the Ancients 
had of the World, after it was thought, 
6 | ro 
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to have been pretty plainly diſcover'd 
by.. Prolemys labours ; No very clear 


one you may be ſure ; amongſt orher 
miſtakes, the ſituation of Brjita/z is quite 
miſtaken, Scand/nevia a large Peninſula, 
is divided from the Continent, and 
contraſted into a poor narrow Iſland ; 
Africa 1s deſcrib'd without bounds, and 
no paſlage allow'd from the Meduterra- 
nean to the Red-Sex, and it will not be 
wondred, if the deſcription of India be 
remote from truch. Leſſer errors a- 
bound in him ; how many of this kind 
have been detected by a late skiltul Geo» 


raph () only in one of our Europe an (i) Claver 
ations ? And how many more might i, 
be ſhown in the reit? And if he could 7r4- 


be ſo much decciv'd, as he is, in the 
Deſcription of Cyprus, an Iſland near 
Alexandria, and almolt at his own door 
it will not ſeem ſtrange, that he ſhould 
be more out in his accounts of S:andinavia 
and Britain, Ir is certainly no commen- 
dation, that the forecit-d Author, pre» 
fers Pliny's accounts to Prolemy's, who has 
not been very reputable for his accuracy 
or truth, and that Srrabo (in the Hiſtorical 
part) is preferr*d ro them both. 

We have had a Geogiaphy of late de- 
ducing all things from the Phaniciin' An» 


tiquities, 
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tiquities, Which has appear'd with pomp 
h to dazzle mea into an Opinion 
thereof, and thereby to obtain 
and Reputation in the World. The 
Author is a conſiderable Perſon, and one 
who in order to eſtabliſh his Pheniciax 
Antiquities, has ſucceſsfully enough 0+ 
verturn'd thoſe of the Greeks : But when 
he comes to eſtabliſh theſe Antiquities, 
the firſt thing he complains of, is, want 
of Monuments (4) and therefore flies to 
the Greeks to fetch them thence ; ſo that 
we are much in the ſame place, where 
we were, However what are theſe 
Monuments, which we meet with there? 
By his own Conteflion only ſome looſe 
and broken Fragments, which ſeem to 
dicover little more, than in general, 
that the Phenicians made long voyages, 
and viſited remote Countries ; and what 
is that to us, if they have left us no 
Charts or Journals, which they have 
not done ? So that at laſt, he —_— 
takes ſhelter in the derivation of a word, 
or place, from a Phenician Root, wherein, 
tho? he has been happy enough in his con» 
jeQtures, yet this way is principally con» 
jectural, and too precarious to build a 
Geography upon. If this be all, I will 
undertake Goropins Becawus will go near 

to 
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to doas much for the Dutch, Pere Pez- 
ros for the Celtique, and almoſt every 
Country,that pretendstoan Original Lan- 

e, and has a fanciful man amongſt 
- 6t-4 will do the like for their own 
Nation, I am vnwilling to oppoſe this 
Author, for the ſake of his Title, which 
is Geograpbia Sacrs, and ſhall readily 
grant, nay it 1s wharTI contend for, that 
as far as it is Sacred, it is likewiſe true ; 
but where he leaves Moſes, he forſakes 
his Guide, and wanders as much as the 
Phenicians ever did, 

I have no deſign to form a Compari- 
ſon betwixt the Ancients and Moderns, 
they are, both alike to me, but the ad- 
vantagein this, is too viſible on the ſide 
of the Moderns to be diſſembled : The 
have oper'd a paſlage tro a New World, 
unknown tothe Ancients, and thoſe parts 
of the Old, which have been Gughe 
Unhabitable, have becn found ro be Inha- 
bited ; and OT 0nR Zang to -x Tem- 
perate enough, refreſhing Showers 
and ahh 5 DW and cold N1 bes, 
by the direct Serting of che Sun, and in- 
terpoſition of the whole Body of the 
Earth. Aztipodes, who have been the 
Subje& of {o much Controverſie, arc to 
us Matter of FaQt, and the Globe it ſelf 

has 
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has been compaſſed with lefs noiſe by 
Magellan and Drake, than the Phenicians 
ul Greeks could Coaſt upon the Medi- 
terranean, However, leaſt we ſhould 
fwell roo much, upon our Diſcoveries, 
there is yet World enough left undeteR- 
cd to be a Check upon our Ambition, 
Iam not of his Opinion (Z), whothinks 
that almoſt one half of the Terreſtrial 
Globe is yet undiſcover'd, but by mo- 
deſt Compuration, I ſuppoſe we may al- 
lot a fourth part. That there is a vaſt 
Southern Continent, as yet ſcarce look'd 
into, is now paſt Centroverſie ; tho? I 
much doubt, whether the further Dif- 
covery would turn to great account ; for 
the Dutch, who pretend to have SaiPd to 
the 64th. Degree of Southern Latitude, 
have obſerv'd Mountains cover'd with 
Snow ; and no farther South than the ut- 
moſt Bounds of America, the Straits of 
Magellan are ſo Froze in April (m), that 
there is then no paſſing that way for Ice : 
So that much of the Country muſt be 
cold and barren, anſwerable to our Nor- 
thern Climes on this fide, The Northern 
partsof America are yet undiſcover'd, nor 
can it be determin'd, till its Bounds that 
way be laid open, whether it be a vaſt 
Iſland, or a Contiment. Africa, "_ it 
las 
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has been compaſs'd round- and round 
from the terrantean tO the Red Sea, 
yet little more than its Coaſts ate tho- 
roughly known, except Egypt and Abaſ- 
ſoa ; its In-land parts have been either nor 
ſufficiently view'd, or imperfealy de- 
ſcrib'd, neither the Merchants Gain, nor 
the Miſſionaries Zeal having determin'd 
their Purſuits to ſuch rude and deſolate 
Countries. And as to Aſs, what a pro» 
digious Compaſs are we forc'd to fetch 
about, to come at the extream Regions of 
that Quarter ofthe World, moſt of which 
might be ſav'd, and a Voyage made with 
halt the Charge and Time, could a Paſſage 
be diſcover'd by the North, toTartary and 
China: A Paſſage which has been often at- 
tempted, Hy; aink with diſappointment, 
and ſometimes with the loſs of the Ad- 
venturers; and islike to continue, a xe plus 

ultra, to their molt daring Endeavours : 

Whether weconlider theDangersthey are 

expos'd to from rough Winds, in a Clime 

intenſly cold ; or from Mountains of Ice, 

which are the Rocks thatare moſt fear'din 

thoſe Seas; orthe Difficulties in making 

their way in thick Miſts and Fogs ;. or 

what may happen worſe, in Nights of 

ſome Months continuance, and no Moon 

eitherto dizett the:r Courſe, or givethem 

Light. 
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Light. To fay nothingofa vaſt Ridge of 
Mountains which has been rare our 
{1 1+ late Miffionaries (») to ſtretch it ſelf forth 
ow. into the Tartarian Sea, the —_ whereof 
Let. uls. hasnever yet been doubled, probabl 
never may;it beingdoubtful, whether thels 
Mountains may not reach to the oppoſite 
Coaſt, and join Americs with the Afar Con- 
tinent : So that the bounds of Aſs on that 
ſide, as well as the oppoſite American Coalt 
have been hitherto hid froth ourEnquiries, 
There is one thing yet very lame in 
our Ge hy, the fixing the true Lon- 
gitude of places; and tho* ſeveral new 
ways have been lately try'd, to redreſs 
this Inconvenience, both from exaCt Pex- 
dulams, and from Obſervations upon the 
Immerſions and Emerſions of Jupiter's 
Satellites, yer they have not altogether 
prov'd effeftual. For want of this, Chi- 
»e has been plac'd in our Maps five or 
fix hundred French L further di- 
) + ftant, than it really is Go, and an ima- 
Compr. i. pinary Country found out, to fill up the 
vaſt intermediate ſpace ; and Yoffius, 
who delights in Paradoxes, (who has ' 
magnify*d Old Rome to above Seventy 
\ v.z, Miles in compaſs, and itsInhabitants to 


(p 


obſervar. fourteen Millions of People @ has re- 


os 33: 14 mov*d it yet farther of; And tho” the 


Jeſuits 
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Jeſuits of the Miſhon, have 

to reftifie this Miſtake, fromthe Mathe- 
matical Obſervations above-nam'd, yer 
neither could Yoffizs ſee into the ftrength 
of ſuch Arguments, and I much queſti- 
on, whether they would have obtain'd 
Credit, had not a Mifſionary of the fame 
Order (9g) determin'd the Matter in a 
more undeniable way, by opening a Paſ- 
ſage from Mmaſcovy to China, and by 
marking the ſeveral Stages, and ſhowing, 
from undoubred Relations, -it was only a 
Journey of ſo many Days. And yet the 
difficulty is greater at Sea, which is not 
capableof being fo eaſily meaſured, and 
where the Obſervations in our Teleſ, 
cannot be ſo regularly made, as they may 
upon firm Ground ; and there it is, the Je- 
ſuits -hemſelves complain, they areat a loſs. 
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Voſus has aſſigned ſuch a reaſon (r) of %:,.. 
the variety in fixing the Longitude of the 2. 165 


Eaſtern part of the World, as may be ex- 
tended , and be of excellent uſe in 
Speculations of this Nature. Upon the 
diſcovery of the We:ſt-Indies, by the Spa- 
wniards, and a Paſſage open'd by Sea near 
the ſame time, to the Eaſt, by the Por- 
tugueſe ; Alexander VI, by the Power 
which Popes have of diſpoſing of Tem- 
poral Kingdoms, did by ſolema Bulls (/) 


diſpoſec. oO 


(/) Me 
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diſpoſe of this new World to theſe two 
Nations ; and —_— divided it intotwo 
Hemiſphzres, the Weſtern Hemiſphere 
he allotted to the Spaniards, and the Ea- 
ſtern to the Ro ;a Diviſion which 
the Datch and Exgiiſh have not thought 
themſelves obliged to ſubmit to. How- 
ever, the Diyifon was made, but when 
the Parties came to claim their reſpeQtive 
Shares, a Queſtion preſently aroſe about 
fixing their Longitude, and the Pope's 
having not been 7zhez Infallible in Matters 
of Fa, eſpecially in ſuch as depend upon 
Mathematical Calculations ; the two-Nas 
tions were left tornd the Controverlic be- 
twixt themſelves. Thegreat Contention 
was about the Molzcca-I{lands, which the 
Spaniards claim'd as theirs, and the Portu- 
gueſe pretended, fell within their ſhare in 
the Diviſion, and Men of Skill being con- 
ſulted on both ſides: the Spaiſb Geogra- 
phers went one wy and- the Portpueſ: 
wentanother, and ſo far werethe two Na- 
tions from coming toagreement, that the 
difter'd almoſt forty Degrees in their Cal. 
culations,which isa large proportion ofthe 
whole Globe ; and yer {ſo obſtinate were 
both in their Accounts, that Orders were 
given by public Edits, that the Degrees 
and Meridians ſhould be no _—— 
[4 
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fixt in their ſeveral Charts and oy 
than as they have been determined by the 
two Nations. How much the one fide 
was miſtaken, has been ſince better 
known, the Concluſion was, that whilſt 
the Longitude was decermin'd, in ſech an 
unaccountable manner, by public Edicts, 
and abſolute Power, it occaſioned ſtrange 
confuſion in our Degreesand Meridians, 
of which /”ofi thinks, we have not re+ 
cover'd ace; 

But granting the Globe to have been 
nicely meaſured, has it withal been as 
accurately deſcribe1 ? I doubt not. How 
are our Modetn Geographers perplext in 
making out the S.ruation of Ancient Pla» 
ces ? Bahy/on once the molt Glorious City 
upon Earth, is almoſt as much hid (7) 
as the obſcureſt Village ever was ; nay, 
they often ſtumble. where they tread in 
known Paths. Ferrarius hes given us a 
Geographical Dictionary, pretending to 
be Univerſal, afterwards fo much Enz 
larged and Corrected by Baudraezd, as to 
ſeem a new Work ; they were both of 
them Men noted tor their skill in Geogras 
phy : Notwithſtanding which, their joynt 
Work had not app-car'd above Twelve 
Months in the Work 


(3) Luyts 
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1, til} Monlieur Senſor (s) Nouy: 
had d;fcovet”d five hundred Faults (#) only Ae i 
| 4 unlerp, 310» 
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under the firſt Letter A. ' A Work of the 
I'.c Narure has been finc2 publii't'd inEz» 
g/:1þ by two other extraordinary Perſons, 
and tho* no Sanſon has yet made his Ob- 
ſervar.ons upon it, yet I will undertake 
with the little $kill 1 have in Geography, 
to ſhow greater Miſtakgs under the Let- 
ter 4, than any that rin Ferrarius, or 
Baudrand, Vo name only one, the Azores 
are there deſcrib'd as the fame with the 
Canary Iſlands; whichis an Error of worſe 
conſequence, and more inexculable, be- 
cauſe the firſt Meridian is uſually placed 
in thele Iſlands : And yet they ſtand thus 
in the correct and enlarged Edition. 


'TD_——_— ND —ﬀQ — - - — —— 


CHAM aMC 
Of Civil Law, 


E have certainly one great Proof 

of the Excellency of the Roman 

Laws, from the conſent of thoſe many 
Nations, by whom they have been re- 
ceived ; and that roo where there is no 
Living Authority to enforce them, and 
they come recommended only by their 
own native force: T''e Romans Laws 
have hved longer, and ſpread wider, _ 
their 
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their Arms ever did, and the Conqueſts 
of their Wiſdom have been greater than 
thoſe of their power. However, there 
is only one perfect Law, a CharaQter to 
which no Humane Ordinance can have 
any claim, and of which the Roman Laws 
will be found upon Examination to tall 
much ſhort ; notwithſtandang the Reputa» 
tion of Wiſdom that they ſtand poſſels'd of, 

The Twelve Tables contain the firſt 
Grounds of the Roman Laws, and having 
been Abridgments of rhoſe cf Solon at 
Athens, and tho'e of the other Citics in 
Greece renown'd for Knowledge, added 
to the Ancient Cuſtoms of Rome ; if 
there be any Wiſdom in Humane Con- 
ſtiturions, it might beexpetted to be mer 
with there. It was of thefe Tables, thar 
Cicero pronbunced under the Per on of 
Craſſus (x), that they were of more Uſe 


and Authority, than all the Books of©®? 


the Philoſophers. We have only ſome 
Fragments of them left Collected by 
Baldwin and others ; amonglt which, as 
there arc ſome things hard, to that Law 
which permits the Body of rhe Debtor 
to be cut in pieces, and divided amongſt 
his Creditors, for want of Paymeor, 1s 


not only Cruel but Barbarous. Baldwin ) Com, 
e Leg 134 


(3) himſelf cannot quote it without Ex- 
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clamation ; and Quinfilian who could 
give a colour ro moſt things, and as a Ro- 
man was concern'd to do it in this, yet 
where this Law comes 1a his way, rather 
ſeeks to excuſe it (z) than offers at its de- 


" fence, The belt thing he ſays for it is, 


that it was then antiquated, and as ſuch 
weleave it with the reſt of that Ser, and 
paſs on to thoſe, that are now in force, the 
Imperial or J«ſtinianean Laws, and will 
ſee what Exceptions can be made tothoſe. 
They are principally reducible to two 
Heads, the Paxded; and the Code, whereof 
the firſt contains the Opinions of Learned 
Lawyers; the other, the Decrcesof Roman 
Emperors. As to the Inſtitutes, they uſu- 
ally go along, with the Panadetts, and are 
y a Compendium, or uſeful IntroduCti- 
on to _- Beginners : and the Novels 
are a Suppliment to the Code: The Feads 
are not of Rowan Original, but Cuſtoms 
of a later Date, and meaner ExtraCtion. 
The Civilians who pretend that if the 
Latin Tongue were loſt, it might be 
found in the Book of Pandefs, would take 
it 1]Ito be thought miſtaken in the Word 
Pandett, which although a Maſculine (a), 


.is generally us'd by them in a Feminine 


Gr. p- 13-Signitication: This is a light Error, only 


itis inthe Threſhold. It will not be de- 
nied, 
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nied, the greateſt part of the Pandedts 
are writ with purity enough, they have 
that from the Authors, and the Age they 
were writ in, and ſo much is own'd by 
thoſe Critics, who have been pretty ſe- 
vere upon the other Tomes of the Law, 
and therefore I ſhall make no Objection 
here : No more than I ſhall, that the 
Empetor by whoſe Order they were col- 
lefted, is under no very er 
CharaQter for Learning, that which S«:- 
das gives him being '5r-a0=8o)/&, a Man 
that did not underitand his Alphabet : 
For tho? he were unlearned himſelf, he 
__ employ Men of Underſtanding,and 
if 7 ribonian were ſuch, who was thegreat 
Inſtrument in that work, his Laws will 
have noleſs __ upon that account : 
But ſoit happens, that 7 ribon1a»'s Chara- 
Qeer is worſe rhan the Emperor's, not for 
his Underſtanding but Integrity, being re- | 
preſented by the ſame Auchor (5) asa Cor- &) 3%4. 
rupt Perſon, one that writ Laws and took © 
them away, and proltiruted Jultice for the 
ſake of Lucre, one thatcomply*d with his 
Prince's Paſſions and Humors, and flatter- 
ed him almoſt to Adoration, I know $:- 
das,s Authority is ſuſpected, in boththeſe 
inſtances, and therefore I ſhould lay the 
leſs weight upon it,did not Juſt inten ſeem 

L 3 ro 
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to countenance the charge in his own Con- 
(c)Y.Cen- {titutions (c),where he aſſumes ſuch Titles 
_— and Honors, as Tribonian is ſaid to have 
& de Conc, given him. However I _ nothing 
Digeſt upon this Emperor, I only cite his Words, 
Divina And leave others to judge of and reconcile 
noſtra, them, 
_ But whatever Tr:box/a»'s other qualiti- 
&, * cations were, I doubt we have too much 
reaſon to blame his want of care, and to 
ſuſpect the Conception of the Pandects, as 
well as the other Tomes of the Law, was a 
haſty work, and not digeſted with that 
accuracy, which a work of that vaſt im- 
portance might juſtly require. For where- 
as in his time the Books of the Law, had 
been gtowing up above 1000 years, and 
had then ſwoln to that Bulk that they 
were contain'd in 2000 Volumes, ſo many 
as could not calily be read in ſome years, 
much leſs compar'd and digeſted and re- 
conciPd ;"[riboman with his tew Afſiſtaats 
had overcome all theſe difficulties in a 
ſhort time, and in three years had fini- 
(bed the Digeft and Inſtitutes, then added 
to the firſt draught of the Code ; which 
laſt in al! probability, having been com- 
pos'd tuo haſtily, was forc'd to undergo 
an Emendation and to come forth in- a 
{ccond Edition. And doubtlels the Di- 
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gelt might likewiſe have been more cor- 
rect, had it colt more vears, and t1a4 had 
Tribowias's ſccond Care. The Emperor 
himſelf ſeem'd furpriz "4 with the Di- 
ſparch, tor as before it was underiaken, he 
ityles it an infinite Work, tuch as noae of 
the fornier Emperors had ventured to un» 
dertake, or thought poſſible; ſo afcer it 
was fin.ſh'd within the Com: 741% of thr. e 
Years, heplainly owns (4), Id 41d not 1- 
magine, it could have becea cftecied in leſs * 
than ten. Accordingly tlic macksot haſt 
have been oblerv*d 1c: Work : In fone 
places too ſhort »nd conſequencly oblcure, 
in others redundant and .ic fame things 
repeated only in differcar words, or irom 
different Authors; Au imomics are almoſt 
unavoidable in ſucly varicty of Opinions 
and Anſwers, and fomcriumes mextricable 
difficulties occur, by mangling the vSeaſe 
and curtailing Auciors : $ome things in 
thar or the Cyde fecm nr0c fo contitent 
with the Canons (e) ; and other Caſes yer(-) in- 
harder have becn cited (f | by a Learned >" gs 
Advocate, A great part of it 1s ſpent in/s 6 
Caſes and ſubcle Opiaions, poſſibly of ©: M 
greater Learning than real advancage 1n _=—_ it 
the common utes and occalio.as of Life "At, 
and all rhete arc lett us much indigeltcd, 
in loole and brokoa Senteacus, noc 11 fu; In 
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method as is ſuitzble to a Regular Bcdy 
of Laws. Moſt of which particulars have - 
been taken notice of by Zudeus, Hotroman, 

Valla, and others. | 
Nor is the Code leſs liable to Cenſure, 
for beſides that it wants much of the puri- 
ty and Learning, which appear in the Pax» 
aefts ; Tribonian”'s unskiltulnels or infin- 
cerity do more viſibly diſplay themſelves 
here. For whereas, almotit all the Books 
of the Ancient Lawyers arenow lolt (the 
blame whereof, if fome Mens ſuſpicions 
may be credited, will fall heavy: on the 
Emperor or Triboniaz) trom whoſe la- 
bours the Pandefs were colleQed, and 
' therefore weare leſs able to Judge, of any 
unfair dealing that has been ſhown there; 
Many of the Emperor's Conſtitutions do 
yet remain and have been preſerved inthe 
T heodofianCodetrom all which itis ealie to 
determine, what fort of treatment, the 
Imperial Conſtitutions have met with, in 
1ribonian's new Compilation, Some of 
the Conſtitutions have becnalter'd with- 
out Judgment, and others in fuch a man- 
rer as betray no little ignorance in theCom- 
piler ; in ſome the words are ſtruck out, 
that determine the Senſe of the Law, and 
again words added that give it a new one. 
one Law 1s ſplit intotwo, and ſometimes” 
| two 
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twoare run into one ; the time and date 

are often miſtaken, and ſometime the Per- 

ſon ; the knowing of both which does af- 

ford great light to a Conſtitution : With 

other miſtakes, which I ſhould not have 

ventur'd ro have put down, had they 

not been ſhown at large, in a Learned 

Preface and more Learned Prolego- 

mena to- the Theodoſian Code : A Code 

of ſuch uſe ro this day, that there 

is no underſtanding Jafinlae'y Law 

without it ; and formerly of ſuch Autho«' 

rity that for ſeveral hundred years after 

Jaſtiniar's time it did obtain (g) in ſome). Sed. 

of the Weſtern parts of Europe, when -- oy 

Juſtinian's Law was in a manner extin- ». A : 
i{h'd and forgot,. and mult have been ls 

in danger of periſhicg ar leaſt in the prin. © 3 

cipal part of ir, the Pandetts, had it not 

been preſery'd, in the Piſan or Florentine 

Copy, from which all our ather Copies 

(5) have been taken ; and is now us'd as <) Ar. 

Law : So that by a ſtrange Reverſe of 44. 

things, J/tinian's Law which for ſo ma- 1s * 

ny Ages was loſt or negletted, does now 

obtain, and the Theodoſian Code is in 

a manner antiquited : The Theodoſian 

Code was the better Law, till the Reign 

of Lotharias, when Juſtinian's Law 

to revive; and now, it ſeems, Juſtiniaw's 

| Law 
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Law is better than that, and Time, or 
Chance, or Opinion ſhall determine their 
worth, It is plain Juſtinian's Law had 
not the ſame 4 at its birth, as it has 
ſince acquir?d by Age, finceitcould go in- 
ro diſuſe to carly afterits conception, as to 
make it a queſi:on, whether it obtained 
its Courſe (/) in Juſtinians own reign ? 


* Or if it obtained then, as doubtleſs it 


did, it kept its ground a ſhort timetill the 
Reigns of Baſi1us and Leo, when Juitini- 
an's Law was Abridg'd and Reform'd by 
thoſe Emperors, as he had done by the 
Laws before his own time; and theſe Em- 
perors Laws obrained in the Eait ' under 
the Title of the Baſilic Conſtitutions) till 
the diſſolution of that Empire, as the 
Theodoſian Code had done in the Weſt, So 
that if we might meaſure things by Suc- 
ceſs orDuration,J«ſtinian's Laws have not 
yet been long liv'd, and what is more ſur- 
riſing, it might perhaps be made a que- 
10n, in what Senſe they live now? For 
if we will believe a noted Author, who 
had reaſon to underſtand their Authority 
and Extent (+) they have not now the 
force of Laws, either in France, Spain or 
Holland, (ſome of the moſt contiderable 
Nations in Ezrepe) but have only the 
force of Good Reaſons or a 
when 
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when alledg*d, but the Cuſtoms and ©t- 
tures of thole Placcs, are only Laws. An 
of this Opinion Mr Seldex (4) ſeems to be, : 
as to ſome other Karopean Nations, | 

After the Conſideration of the Pan- 6. 
des and Code, if I ſhould take in all 
thoſe large Volumes, that have been wric 
_ them, I ſhould make no end. 

he firſt attempts of this kind were 
pretty modeſt, ' only by explaining the 
Text in ſhort Gloſſes, which was Ac- 
curſius's method : But he having not 
had the aſſiſtances of Humane Learn- 
ing and particularly of the Greek "Tonr- 
Bu, the want of theſe have betray'd 
um to groſs and childiſh miltakes : And 
itisa wretched Gloſs, whcre a Sentence 
of Greek occurrs in the Text, Hee Graics 
ſunt 155 nec legs nec intelligs poſſunt. And 
yet his Authority 1s great in the Law, 
much greater than that of his Soa ; of 
whom it is faid he never made a good 
Glols (1). | 


. X MV.G 
Commentaries ſacceeded Gloſſes and ppimng. 7 

have ſwoln to a larger Bulk : In this > 9» 

kind, Bartolus is of great name ; whoſe ** 


Authority is as much valu'd in fome 
Nations amongſt the Modern Lawyers, 
as Papinian's was among the Ancieats : 
who 
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who, as he was to be follow'd, where 
the Opinions of the Lawyers were equally 

PRo divided, (»») ſo Bartolus's Opinions of late 

i. 8s have been of like force. He was confe(- 

ſedly an extraordinary Man, and m:ght 

have done more ſervice in his Profeſhon, 

had hs not livd under the ſame Infelici- 

ty of times, and wanted the ſame helps 

that Accurſius did, whereby he daſh'd 
againſt the ſame Rocks. Ir was from him, 

we have had that noted and almoſt Pro- 
 verbial ſaying that has cat ſome reproach 

__ : 6g upon the Law, (z) De werbebas non curat 
Freber, Oo and odd expreſſion ſor an 
nterpreter of that Law, one Title where- 

of is, of the — of Words : Burt this 
was a Title, that he did not care to 
meddle with, and which his Enemies 
have charg'd him, with not daring to ex- 
plain. Notwithſtanding all his Faults, 
he ought not to have been treated ſo re- 
proachfully by L. Yalla, and the Men of 
Polite Letrers ; for however unpoliſh'd 
he may be in his his Style, or nice or 
obſcure in expreſſions, or however 1gno- 
rant in Hiſtory or Roman Cuſtoms, it 
is certain, he is not that Gooſe and Aſs, 
that Valla (o) would make him ; and 
that he has more Law, tho theothers may 

have more Learning, E: 

IC 


(0) Op. p. 
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The Polite Men of this Set, whogave 
the laſt turn to the Law, were Alciat, Cu- 
jacius, Budens and others ; they have in- 
deed reſtor'd the Law to its primitive 
Purity and Luſtre, and cloath'd it in a 
more Elegant Dreſs, and made that a 
pleaſant ſtudy, which in the hands of Bar- 
tolus and Baldus was uncouth and rugged; 
They have given it all the advantages of 
Humane Learning, and ranſackt all rhe 
Stores of Arts and Sciences tofetch thence 
Beauties to adorn it : But whilſt they 
have buſied themſelves in various Learn- 
| ing, and attended to too many thing at 
once, they have been thought wantin 
inthe one main thing ; and have had lee 
Law, than many of thoſe whom they 
cenſure and deſpiſe. Art. Auguſtinus , 
who ſhould have been nam'd with the 
firſt of this Rankand Order, does in a 
manner confeſs the charge, and owns thar 
Budeus whilſt he had been too much di- 
ſtrated, in attaining the Tongues, had 
made no great progrels in the knowledge 
of the Law. "The molt conſiderable im- 
provements, that have been made by 
theſe Men, have been principally upon 
one Title, about the ſign:fication of Words, 
in which, howeverthey may have excel- 
led, they have beea rewarded by Bartolus's 


fol- 
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lowers with no better Charadter, than 


1at of Grammarians and Critics. And ” 


"deed many of their Diſcoveries are not 
y remarkable, and ſome of them tri- 
a Caralogue of which may be had 
ricus Gentiliss rwo laſt Dialogues, 
1 cauſe it1s too ſportful, I forbear 
1.100, That wherein they uncon- 
y excell being the Signification of 
us, Will beallowed rofall much ſhort 

of the knowledge of things. 

One thing ſhould not have been omit- 
ted, that has occaſion'd no little obſcu- 
rity and confuſion : when the Law by 
the Bulk and Number of Books that were 
Writ, was grown too voluminous, a 
way was taken up of contraQting it into 
a narrow Compals, by ſhort Notes and 
Abbreviations : This way was found to 
be of ſuch uſe and ſo compendious, that 
it prevaiPd much, but its inconvenience 
was quickly diſcover'd from the Am- 
byguity that ſuch ſhort Notes were ſub- 
We to, and therefore they were forbid 
by - a Conſtitution (p ) of TJuſtinian, 

owever the miſchief was not focaſil 
remedy*d as forbid, for it ſtill nova 
ed, and that almoſt in x nga own 
time, and ſome of them have crept into 
the Florentine PandeQs, which tho? = 
0 
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ſo Ancient as J«ſtinian, (as ſome have 
been of opinion, but whom this very 
_y (9) does (1 


mul 


ufficiently confute,) yet 9 7: A. 
be granted to have been writ ſoon 5.7; ” 


after ; and at laſt they grew to that height, « «. 


and occaſioned ſuch Confuſion and Am- 
biguity, that ſeveral Treatiſes have been 
writ to explain them; a Collettion of 
which, and a Specimen of the notes may 
be had in Putſchius, Even of late they 
have been found fo troubleſome, that 
the I:a/ian entred them 1n his Prayer, a- 
mongl{t the three Evils he Petitioned to 
be delivered from, (he might have depre- 
cated greater Evils) and after, Dafurra de 
villani, and Da guazaabuglio di medict ; 
Da zli & cetera de notai, was the third Pe» 
tition (7). 

And here again, as 1n the entrance up- 


on this Chapter, I muſt prote(s my eſteem «. 21. 


for the Roman Laws, which I would by 
no means be thought to undervalue, and 
all that I infer or pretend to prove is 
this, That no human Laws ar2 exempt 
from faults, ſince thoſe that have been 
look'd upon as moſt perfect in their kind 
have been found upon tnquiry, to have 
ſomany, 


CHAP. 
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ee m—_— 


C H A P. XIV. 
of Canon Law, 


Have no delign to bring contempt 
upon the Ancient Canons, which 
were doubtleſs, very well fitted for the 
occaſions of the Chu ch in its purer A- 
ges; having been fram'd by Men of Pri- 
mitive Simplicity, in free and conciliar 
Debates, without any ambitious Regards. 
That which is juſtly complain'd of, is, 
that theſe Canons are too much negle- 
Qted, and a New ſort of Diſcipline e- 
retted in the Church, eſtabliſhed upon 
different foundations, and oft-times for 
different ends with the former ; which 
is ſo notorious, that it has given occas 
fion to a diftintion amongſt tomeMem- 
bers of the Church of Rome, betwixt 
the Old and New Law : Eſpecially a- 
mongſt the French, who pretend that 
the Gallican Privileges, are chiefly Re- 
mainders of the Ancient:Canons, which 
they have preſerv'd again{tthe Encroachs 
ments of the Roman Pontif. For that 
Prelate having taken advantage of the 
fall of the Roman Empire, and of the 
conf us 
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confuſion amonghis Neighbours,upon the 
inundation of the Gorhs and Vandal and 
other Barbarous People ; and of the igno« 
rance that enſued thereon ; made a pretty 
eahe ſhift to ere a New Empire, and for 
its ſupport it was neceſſary to contrive 
and frame a New Law. TI ſhall not re- 
count the ſeveral advancesthat were made 
mth ſeveral Ages ; I#-ore's ColleQtion was 
the great and bold ſtroke, which tho”, in 
ns main parts, it has been ſince diſcover'd 
(/ ro be as impudent a Forgery as ever , 
was, yet to'this Day ſtands recorded for "2 iy 
good Anthotrity in the Canon Law, Pſ-udo-If. 

The two principal parts of this Law, 27”: 
are, theDecre&s, and rhe Decre: a!s,which,to 
give then the greater face of Authoriry; 
anſwer to the PandeAts and Code in the 
Civit Law ::For as the Pandetts contain 
the Anſwers and Opinions of famous 
Lawyers; and the Code, the Decrees 
made and Senrencesgiven by Emperors 5 
ſo the Decree conli its chiefly of the Opt- 
mOns of the Fathers and Definitions of 
ICo::mcils; andthe Decretais, of the occas 
fromal Sentences and Decrecs: of Popes! 
ASto the Clmntines ant Extravagents, 
which may anfwer tothe Novels, they are 
only Su5pliments to the other rwo parts, 
Md we haveyernoInſticures in che Canort 
| M Law! 


% 
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Law. For as to Lancelottass Book of In- 
ſitutes, which Dr. Deck ſeems to make a 
part of the Corpus, he istherein miſtaken, 
if it bc his Opinion, for-wanting SanCtion 


- and Authority, («) it is only yet a private 


work, 

The Decree carries contradiCtion in its 
very Title, being Concordantia Diſcordanti- 
um Canonum, Or a Concordance of diſa- 
greeing Canons: Or if there were nonein 

ie Title, I doubt thereare too many in 
the Body of the Work, which have occa- 
lioned innumerable Gloſſes and buſicd the 
Canonilts in reconciling them. It having 
been compiled by Gratan, in an Ignorant 
Age, we ought not to be too nice in exa- 
mining it, and perhaps it were unreaſo- 
nable to require too much accuracy, a- 
mongſt ſo much Ignorance ; and therefore 
if his Stylein Latin be ſomewhat courſe, 
or it in quoting a Greek Father or Coun- 
cil, he miſtakes their meaning, or gives a 
wrong one, that might eaſily be forgiven 
him, Greek being a Language, that was 
not underſtood in that Age, and was ra- 
ther the misfortune of the time, than his 
own: But thenif he gives usſuch Fathers 
and Councils as have no Being, or if he 
miſtakes a Father fora Council, ora Coun- 
gil for a Father ; thisſurely is not ſo par- 
donable 
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=_ ble, and yet this: is what he | +1, 

$ been charg'd with, (x)by Authors of —_— 
his own Communion, And the Emend. .,. 
Jeſuits, whoare not uſually wanting inthe 974: 2+ 
Cauſe of their Church, min owns; * 
that he has quoted a Heretick inſtead of a 
Father. And the paor Monk having pros 
bably never ſeen many of the Necrees and 
Councils, that he hadoccaſion to uſe, nor 
trac'd his Authorities to their Fountains; 
but having made uſe of othersColleCtions, 
it: was impoſſible bur he ſhould fall into 
miſtakes ; which are fo numerous, eſpte 
ciallyin the names of Perſorisand Places; 
that a Man had: need of good 4kill in His 
tory, and of a New Geography to unders 
ſtand limaright; and without ſuch helps; | 
one may edfily loſe himſelf in traveſſing 
ahe Decree.; COUT of 

It might be expetted that. he ſhould be 
pony exa(t/in the names of Popes, theſe 

ihg his Law-givers, whoſeAuthorityhe 
makes uſe of upon all occaſions, and ye 
even in thele he lomerimes miſcarries,a 
gives us fuch,names as were never heard 
of ig Artcicat Scory, I can never read 
lym, but he puts me in mind of a late nQ» 
.ted Author, who has given us a Churgh 
Hiſtory of Biſhops and heir Councils , for as 
.m that Book, you may m_ with a m—_ 

2 J 
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3 )Y.M. cil at Araufican, (y) Another .at Tolerawe 
4 ma and a third at // Mu near France, with o- 
chers as remote from knowledge, astheſe 
are; ſo in Grat:an, you may find like mi- 
ſtakes, only altering the a Con- 
cilium Auraſicenſe, Anquiritanum, Biſpalenſe, 
and more of the like nature : one would 
betempted to think;that Mr. B. had ſtu- 
died the Canon Law and had borrow*d 
his Authorities from thence. 
- Aﬀter ſo much Ignorance we are not to 
wonder, if Gratian have no very favour. 
able Opinion of Humane Learning,which 
iscondemn'd in the Decree, more particu- 
larly Poetry and Logic:Thoſeof the high- 
<t order in the Church, even Bi 
of Di- themſelves (z) are forbid to read Boo 
Zion Of Heathen Learning, and St. Jerom's Aus 
Genrizm thority is urg'd who was reproved by an 
_ Angel for reading Cicero. It is true, the 
Canonitts endeavour to reconcile this, by 
' alledging other placesin the Decree,where 
Eearning isallow'd, and by ſhowing it to 
be Gratian's way, to cite differing Canons 
and Opinions to the ſame = ; and] 
will grant ſo much if they pleaſe, but 
then it can be no great commendation of a 
w, that it contains ſuch contrary Opi- 
Aions, that it muſt be another Man's work 
© reconcile them. Nordoes his Moralt- 
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ty exceed his Learning ; the Decree in 
caſe of two Evils, the one of which is 
unavoidable, allows us to chuſe the 
leſs (4); which alrho' rhe Canoniſts would; 2+ 
underſtand of the Evil of puniſhment, yet /#®*: »3- 
it ſeems pretty plain from the Text, and 
the Inſtances there produc'd, that it . 
muſt be underſtood of the Evil of Sin; 
in which Senſe the caſe can never hap- 
pen, unleſs we will admit of a neceſſi- 
ty of (inning, which is as impoſſible in 
Morality, as any the greatelt difficul- 
ty can be, in Nature. That which fol- 
lows in the 34th. Diltinction is yet worſe, 
i qui non habet uxorem, & pro uxore Concus 
binam habet, a Communione non repella- 
twr ; Which in modelty I forbear to tran- 
ſlate, and could nom fa have believed 
it, to have beea in Gratian: And when 
I firſt mer with it there, I thought it 
had been only to be found in ſome 
old Editions, and concluded with my 
ſelf, it muſt be amended in that more 
corret and authoriz'd Edition by Gre- 
gory XIII. But was (till more ſurpriz'd, 
when I found jt ſtand there uncorrect- 
ed, as if there had been no hurt done. 
I think nothing can be ſaid worſe, unleſs 
what is ſaid , by the Learned Ant. Au- 
eaſtings in his fifteenth Dialogue of his 

M 3 Emey- 
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OM. 2. 
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Emendation, to be in ſome Books of Gra- 
tian be fo, Qui non habet «xorem, loco 
dllins Concubinem babere debet. If any 
thing can be ſaid worſe of them, than 
they have ſaid themſelves, it may be had 
in Luther (6) who began the Reforma- 
tion with burning the Canon Law, and 
in vind.cation of what he had done, 
made a Colle&ion of ſuch Articles, as 
weremoſt liable to give offence, I have 
not yet compared his Quotations with 
the Text, and therefore do not put them 
down, but if they be faithful, I am ſure 
there is enough, to give'a Man a hard 
opinion of the Canon Law. 

*- The Decretals, tho? not altogether ſo 
roſs as the Decree, are more Imperi- 
us, having appear'd in the World, 

when the Papal Power was grown to its 

full height, and having been compiled by 

Gregory IX, and conffling principally of 

the Conſtitutions of Innocent 1H. the 

firſt of whom 'wag'd almoſt a continual 

War with an Emperor ; and the latter 

Subjugated' a King, and calld him his 

Vaſja/, nothing'better could be expected. 

For tho ſeveral Conciliar Decrees and 

nons* were intermix'd with the Pa- 
| Conſtirurions, yet they are with ſuch 
Xceptions and Reſervations to the 
LS! " i n Pope's 
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Pope's diſpenſing Power and abſolute 
Daninies ther they became uſelels : 
Popes were now become the Fountain 
of all Power, and both Princesand Coun- 
cils were brought under their Obedi- 
ence, Ir is expreſly ſaid in the Decre- 
tals (c) That no Councils have prefixed © £5. ts 
Laws to the Church of Rome, inaſmuch = 
as all Councils do borrow their Authori« 
ty from that Charch, and the Papal Aus 
thority is excepted in them all, And In- 
nocent, in the Title, De Majoritate, Cx- 
alts the Papal Power as much above the 
Regal, as Spiritual things are better than 
Temporal, or the Soul Superior to the 
Body ; and having compar'd rthele two 
Powers, to the two great Lights in 
the Firmament, infers from thence, 
Hs the Pontifical Authority is as much 

rior to the Regal, as the Sun 45 
greater than the Moon. Upon which 
there ariſing ſome difference, concern- 
ingthe proportion of Magnitude, betwixt 
theſe two Luminaries, and conſequent» 
o berwixt theſe two other great Powers; 

e Gloſs does learnedly refer us, to 
Ptolemy's Almageſt to adjult the propor» 
tion. But I need not cite particular Con- 
ſtitutions, a good part of the Decretals 
turning upon this point, and reſolving all 
M 4 1ato 
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mo a Monarchical Power at Rowe ; 
For which reaſon the tive Books of Gre- 
(Deujar. gory (4) have not yet been received in 
— France without Reſtriftions ; no more 
Par.z. than the ſixth Book of Boniface VILE. has 
Cb14-17- heen, 
The C( lementines, notwithſtanding a 
good part of them were given in 4 
pretended General Council at //ienme in 
France, yet are no Conciliar Decrees, 
only the Conſtitutions of Clement V, 
Such having.been the manner of ſome 
of the late Weſtern -Councils, That the 
Bilhops were only Aſeſſors or Adviſers, 
orat the moſt Aſlenters, and the Pope a- 
lone defin'd in a pretty abſolute man- 
ner ; and therefore they are not ſtyPd 
Pecrees of fuch a Council, only the 
Conſtitutions of Clement in the Council 
at Vienne, The Extravagants are tedis 
ous things, and want that Majeity, 
which Brevity gives ro Sanctions aut 
Decrees : Both they and rhe Clement ines 
have this belices, that having -been 
compil'd in the Scholaſtick Age of the 
Church, they are mixt with 'Theologi- 
cal Queſtions, and are as much Divint- 
ty, as Law. 


Nor 
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Nar is the Gloks better than the Text, 

which, however it be of great Autho- 

rity among the Canoniſts, yet it may 

be juſtly queſtion'd, whether it deſerves 

ſo much ? For to take things as the 

riſe and to go no further than the firſt 

Page of the Decree : Gratian having be- 
nhis Book very properly by diſtingui- 

Fain betwixt the ſeveral forts of Right, 

and having ſaid that J«s, was fo called 

becauſe it was Juſt. The Gloſs upon 

this obſerves, that there is a Right that 

is neither Equitable nor Juſt (e) and © 457 

produceth Inſtances, that are neither ad 

pertinent, nor prove the Poigt ; and j* 494 

then concludes, that in all Caſes upon —_— 

_ aReaſonand for publick Good, Rigor is j«/tun. 

induc'd againſt natural Equity, and in ®* 

ſome Caſes without a Reaſon. Take 

another Inſtance upon the Decrerals, ( f)* fo on 

which beginving with the Symbol, of 

our Faith ; upon that the Authorof the 

Gloſs enquires into the Nature of Faith, 

and having paſs'd the Apoſtle's account, 

as an impertect Definition, gives a much 

more inſufficient one of his own ; for 

which he is juſtly chaſtiz'd by Eraſmus : 

And as for the word Symbol that 

ſhould not ſcem to be over difficult, he 


derives it from, $», and Bolws, which 
| in 
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in the Language of the Gloſs does ſig- 
nifie, Morſellzes ; and then enquiring in- 
to the number of Symbols, he adds a 


fourth to the other three; for no rea- 


ſon that I can ſee, unleſs it were that 

they might anſwer to ſo many Geſpels, 

ides other leſs miſtakes upon the ſame 

Title, which I paſs over, becauſe the 

fame Gloſs fays, that, Modicum quid non 

— nocet, and cites the Decretals * for ir, 

's. © Where modice res, is ſaid not to induce 

Simony ; and yet the Modzca Res, there 
mention'd, is a Horſe. | 

The Canoniſts are toonumerous to be 

mention'd he. e, and therefore I paſsthem 

over, and indeed they generally keep to 

their Text, and run out upon the pow- 

er of the Pope, to the great Diminuti- 

on of Councils or indeed of any other 

Authority : And whereas in that large 

Colleftion of Trafts that was publiſh'd 

at Venice, there are two groſs Volumes 

concerning the Power of Popes, and their 

Cardinals; it is very obſervable thar there 

is ſcarce any thing ſaid of Councils, unleſs 

\Teſeph. by ſuch, as will be ſure to ſubjeX them 

Lerannal to the Pope. That Haughry Biſhop is 

>a # their aarkn Theme, and one of them 

Pedum has gone ſo Fa as to write a Tract, (g) 


- about the Adoration of his Feet, Nor _—_ 
Tom. 13+ 
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I inſiſt upon-the differing Opinions and 
Conſtitutionsin the Decree andDecretals, 
in how many things they interfere and 
croſs, and in how many more, they con- 
tradift the Civil Law. Baptiſta 4 Santta 
Blaſio, has furniſtd us with two hundred 
contradiftions betwixt the Canon and Ci- 
vilLaw : Zanetin has diſcover'd a great 
many differences of the ſame kind, and 
I ſuppoſe it were no hard matter, to 
{well the account yet higher : But I 
leave thoſe, we have already, to be re- 
concil'd by the Learned in the Law. 


That I do all Right to the Canon Law, it muſt be 
own'd,that the Canoniſts bave interpreted the word Coneu-» 
bina in « ſenſe of near affinity with « Wife : In he beſt 
ſenſe, it is bad enough and bas been juftly cenſured. 


t 
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(i) Lib. 8, 
6. 26, 17, 


— 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Phyſec. 
F any Credit may he given to P/i 
(s) we ſhall have no reaſon wo boalt 
the Invention of Phyſic, two great.O- 
perations in that Art, having been owi 
to two inconſiderable Creatures. Bleed- 
ing and purging have been taught us by the 
mus and Ibis, the former of 
which bejng over-charg'd with Blood, 
breaths a Vein by rowling himſelf among 
the tharp Reeds of the Nzle ; and the lat- 
terſucking in the Salt Water, adminiſters 
a Cathartic, by turning her Bill upon her 
Fundament. I will not vouch tor my 
Author, (whom if I would make uſe of, 
it ſhould be to a different purpoſe, in 
ſhowing, how litrlereliance there is up- 
on our Natural Hiſtory) although the 
account he gives here of Phylic may beas 
true, as theirs is, who fetchits Original 
from A-ſcalapius and Apollo. 

It is doubtleſsancient, Men's neceſſity 
and deſire of Health did 7 them early 
upon this ſearch, and __ who 
livd -2000 years ago has left a Treatiſe 
conggrning axcient Phyſic ; ſo that it was 
anct» 
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ancient in hiseime.. But'th&Phyſic thei 
in ufe waschiefly Emperictl, PP 
res brought in'the Rational way, and 
what he did inthis Art, did fo far farpaſs 
others labours, that their Works are in 
a matner loſt andforgor ; and Hipporrs- 
res who was then a ern, is tous a 

ancient Author, His Age gavehim 
Authority, and altho thar, and his (hort 
way- of writing, have rendred him lefs 
intelligible to ordinary Readers, yet he 
was almoſt utvverſally follow'd : His A- 
phoriſms have been lookt upon as Maxims, 
and Macrobias (4) ſpeaks of his knowledge © #7 

m ſuch lofty- ſtrains, as are only agreea-q,7r.” 

blero God Almighty. Notwithſtanding, fair faler 
of late he has been diſcoyer'd to be a frail jonas 
Man, his Aphorifms have been — 4 
and the' dan _—_ in blindly fol- 
lowing'great Names; and how mi 
vous the conſequences may have eo 
an implicit ſubmiſhon to all his Rules, 
may appear from one, which oncecrude 
{wallow'd, hascolt ſo many lives,all whic 

t have been ſav'd, had the con 


ice been ventur'd upon ſooner, whic 
is. now found (7) to benot only Safe but Rk 
Salutary. [fy a 


Galen as he differs ' from Hippotrates in >: 5 
ſome things, ſo he follows him 'in the 


main, 
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main, and both in explaining his Author; 
and where he gives us his own Sentimeants, 
is ſomewhartedious; hetjres and diftrats | 
his Reader, as much by being too large; 
as the other does, by. ſaying too little, 
which yet might be excus'd, had: he: in 
ſo many groſs Volumesand different Trea« | 
tiſes, left us'a Comme Body of Phyſic. ' 
But this he is ſo far having done; that 
it ſcarce ſeems to haye been in hisdeſign; 
molt of his pieces having -been r= 
taken with particular views, either: to 
gratifie Friends, or as helps of memory , 
or exerciſes of invention. His Anatomi- 
cal Pieces, which have been cry*d upa- 
bove -meaſure, have been leſs admir'd, 
ſince nicer - Obſervations have been made 
in Anatomy, than he was.capable of ma- 
king ; and thoſe which he has made, are 
ofren erroneous, for want of Comparative 
Anatomy, in comparing and: diſtingmſh- _ 

ing, betwixtthe Bodiesof Menand Brutesr | 

oft of his Obſervations i having been 
made upon the latter, and-it being que- | 
ſtionable, whether he eyerſaw the difle- | 
Ction of -a Human Body. Even his Trea- 
nife De Uſu Partium has been cenſur'd, as 
in many things grounded upon Inferences 
of his owa,rather than upon Obſervations 
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from Experience and View ; and the Parts. 
are deſcribed there in ſuch order, as none 


- will think fit to imitate, unleſs any Man 


can find method, in beginning with the 
hand and proceeding to the Foot, and fo 
up again to the Belly, And tho he has 
been remarkable for his care and tender- 


| neſs of Life, which he hes expreſsd, 


as in other Inſtances, ſoparticularly in be- 
ing againſt publiſhing exquiſite Treatiſes 
of the Nature of Poyſons, yet I queltion 
whether it will be thought another In- 
ſtance of it, thathe ſometimes took away 
{ix yoo of Blood (») in a Fever : 7. - 
An 


bled his Patients, till by fainting ze. gr 
they could bear no longer, for which he Sg: mi 
was twitted in his own time, as appears ** *+ 
from his Books (z) and was ſaid to work = -—# 


Cures by muthering Diſcaſes, 

Whatever faults he had muſt have been 
deriv'd upon. his Succeſſors, for as he 
commented ypon Hippocrates, fo the fol- 
lowing Phyſicians have copy'd Galen. The 
Greeks Oribaſas, A£gineta, and Atins have 
in a manner tranſcribed him; and Avi- 
cx and the. Arabians haye done little 
more, than tranſlate Galez into their own 
Tongue : And their Tranſlations having 
not been over_ Faithful, and the Verſion 
double ; frk from the Greek to the Ara- 


bic, 


. (m) De 


1d Refletjons upon Eearning. 


(0) Hel 
mont. 
Chym, 
Princ, 


vg. RY - yongd pended 
Latin, cannot e upon 
without eminenthazard, eſpecially in the 
names of Drugs and Plants, where the 
miſtake in a word, may endanger a Life. 
They wereſubtle Men,and of them 
ans, —_ they have given 


m and ſhed (ubtilry upon their Aa< | 


thor and little more can id for them. 

The Chymilts have appear'd with fo 
tnuch Oftentation, and with ſuch Can- 
tempt of the Arabians and Galen, that we 
have been made to expe Wonders from 


their performances. Paracelſus who | 


would be thought the Head of a Set, has 
treated the Galenifts ſo rudely, as if the 
were the moſt pore Men inthe world, 
and had little skill beyond a Plaſter or a 
Purge : Tho neither ought he, to have 
vaunted ſo much of his Diſcoveries ; One 
of his great Admirers (o) having ſhown 
that ſome part of his skill was ſtole? And 
it is ſome, prejudice againſt him, rhat a 
Man who are to ſvch immortal 
Remedies, {ſhould himfelf die in his for- 
ſeventh year, whereas Hippocrtesand 
alen are {ajd to have” lived beyond a 
Hundred, 
If there be afiy thing certain in Chythi- 
ftry, it ovght to be their firſt Principles, 


which 
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which the Chymiſts have ſubſtituted in 
the place of which they have 
thought fit to explode; and pretend that 
theirs are ſo evident from the Anahſis of 
Bodies, that there can be no room for 
doubt ; and yet whereas at firſt we had 
only three of theſe Principles, theirnum- 
ber is already ſwoln to five, and who 


| knows whether they may ſtop there ? Or 


whetlier their praCtice be better ground- 
ed than the Principles they go on ? For 


| tho great Cures hiave been etteted by 


Chymical preſcriptions, and thoſe too in 
a manner leſs cloying, and nauſeous, than 
the former praftice would admit of, by 
ſeparating the Faces, with which the Ga- 
lenical Medicines are clog'd ; yettheque- 
ſtion will be, whether they be not atregd- 
ed with other inconyeniences £ Whether 
they be equally ſafe, and have no dange+ 
rous conſequences to diſcouragetheir ule ? 


| It will notbe deny'd chat the Chymical 


| 
| 
| 


Preparations are more vigorous aud po- 


| tent in theireffetts than the Galenical are, 
' and often work ſuch Cures, as the other 


groſs Medicines have not activity enough 
to effect : Bur then, as their aCtivity is 
great, is not the danger ſo too? And does 
nor the ſame power, that cnables-them 
ro heal, empower them to deſtroy [Ang 
N whil 
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fervar. fp. 
Jo» 7 he 


whit the Cures are recorded, are not 
the miſcarriages forgor ? Have not our 
Enterpriſing Chymults ſometimes preſer- 
ved life, only ro make it the more miſe- 
rable ? And fav'd their Patients by ruin- 
ing their Conſtirutions ? Have not their 
ſtrong Opiats often diſorder'd the Head ? 
And their too free uſe of Mercury, Anti- 
mony, &c. the whole habit of the Body ? 
If fach Cures be offter'd me, I hardly ac- 
cept them. He is the true Phydeian, 
whoattends to all poſſible Conſequences, 
who does not heal one Diſeaſe, by procu- 
ring us a worſe, bur reſtores ſuch a life as 
a Mancan enjoy ; but where ſhall this 
Perfect Man be found ? 

Some have gone as far as Chis to find 
him out, of which People's $kill ſuch 
Wonders have -been reported, as the 
Chymiſts themſelves can hardly pretend 
to, ' The Circulation of the Blood,which 
with us is a Modern Diſcovery, has been 
known thereaccording to YVoſſuzes (p) 40co 

rs, they have ſuch skill 1n Pulls as is 
ſotto be imagin'd, but by thoſe that are 
acquainted with them ; and the Arabians 
are there ſaid, to have borrow'd thence 
their knowledge in Phyſic. Even the 
Miſſionaries who have reaſon to know 
them beſt, grant, that there is ww 
what 
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what ſurpriſing in their skill of Pulſes; \ 
Q) tel tive made obſervation in (4 2 

icine 4000 years ; and that when all ** *: 
the Books in China were ordered to be 
burnt by the Emperor Chiobamri, thoſein 
Phyſic were preſerv*d by a particular ex- 
10n. But yet they likewiſe acquaint 
us, that moſt of their skill is buile upon 
Obſervations, which have not been im- 
prov'd, to ſuch purpoſes as they would 
ve been by the Europeans; and that 
for want of Philoſophy and Anatomy 
the great Foundations of Medicine, their 
Notions are confus'd, and their PraQtice 
in ſome things ridiculous. The —_ 
are an ynaccountable fort of People, 
ſtrangely compounded of Knowledge and 
—_— ; they have had Printingamong 
em, and Gun-Powder, and the uſe of 
the Compaſs, long before- they came a- 
mong the Europeans; and yet for want 
of due improvement, theſe uſeful Inven- 
tions have not turn'd toany great account; 
and Phyſic has had the tame Fate, So 
that after all 'our Travel, the moſt con- 
ſiderable improvements in this Art, are 
tnoſt probably to be found at home; and 
being ſo near, need not be much enquir'd 
into. . 


N 5 Wwe 


130 


RefleSions npon Learning. 
We have generally Men enough ready 
to publiſh Milcoveries whether real * 
pretended, whilſt deficiencies in moſt 
Arts are often conceal'd or paſd by in 
filence, What noiſe have we had for 
ſome years about Tranſplantation of Diſ- 
caſes, and Transfuſion of Blood, the lat- 
rer of which has taken up ſo much room 
in the Journal des Scavans, and Philoſo- 
hical TranſaQtions; and the Engliſh and 
rench have contended for the diſcovery ; 
which notwithſtanding as far as I can ſee 
is like to be of no uſe or Credit to either 
Nation, The retrieving the Ancient 
Brittanica has made noleſs noiſe, Muntin- 
gins has writ a Book upon it, and we 
were made to hope for a ſpecific againſt 
the Scurvy ; Alter all it is like tocome 
tonothing, and Men loſe their Teeth and 
dic, as they did before, The Circula- 
tion of the Spirits is a third Invention, 
which, if I might have leave to judge, 1 
ſhould think ſcarce capable of being 
prov*d ; for neither are the Spiritsthem- 
ſelves viſible, nor, as far as I know, does 
any Ligature or Tumor in the Nerve 
diicover their Motion, The Circulati- 
on of the Blood has indeed been faid tg 
be demonſtrated to Senſe by. Monſieur 
Leeawenhock, by the help of his — 
an 
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and Mcn have been look upon as dull, 
that will not ſce it, 1 will not queſtion 
the Fat, thg'I canngt but gbſervg that 
a late Italian (r) Author hasin effeft done 
it for me, who either has not met with 


(r) Hom, 


M. Leeuwenhock and his Experiments, of wone An. 
cannot ſee ſo clearly in his Glaſſes as he 9%; ®: 


does ; which however it be ought to be 
- ſome check upon aſſurance, I mightenu- 
merate a world of ſuch like particulars ; 
Anwald's Panac's diſculs'd by Libavias, 
and Butler's Stone fo much magnihed b 
Helmont, wer: as much talkt of in their 
own time as moſt things we can pretend 
to, and yer they are dead, and have begn 
buried with their Authors. 

The moſt conſiderable real Diſcove- 
ries that have been lately made, havg 
beea in Anatomy, and Botany : no 
Man in his right wits, will conteſt the 
former ; tho? the Diſcoveries in that 
kind have been rather in the parts of 
the Body, than in the Humors and Spirits 
and B'oxd, which are the principal Seat 
of Health as well as Diſcaſe : For the 
firſt ſeem. delign'd for Strength and Mo- 
tion, and fall not improperly under the 
Surgeon's skill ; the latter arc the Seat of 
Life and under the conſideration of rays, 
and are yet imperfetly underſtood. Till 

N 3 theſc 
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theſe be thoroughly known, which per- 
haps they ws. will there will be _ 
fundamental Deficiency in our Phyſic, 

Another great deficiency was ob- 
(/ Ky ſerv'd by my Lord Bacon (/) in his time, 
2 Fe = thac Will I believe always hold, and that 
is in Comparative Anatomy : He then 
gran el, as we may with more By; 
that ſinple Anatomy had been clearly 
handled, and that the ſeveral parts had 
beer: d.l gently obſerved and deſcribed ; 
bur the fame parts in different Perſons 
had not been duly compared, nor have 
they yet been; tho we may differ as much 
in the inward parts of our Bodies, as we 
doin our outward Features, and that dif- 
ference may occaſion great variety in Ap- 
plication and Cure. is is a deficiency 
that is not like to havea ſpeedy remedy, 
requ'riag more difſettions than moſt Men 
have opporrunity of making, 

Nor are the deficiences lefs in the Bo- 
tanic part ; for tho this ſort of knowledge 
be mightily enlarged, ſince the difcovery 
of the taſtand Welt Indies, by opening 
a vaſt Field, and giving a much a _ 
range to it than it had before, yet the 
great difficulty remains till to be 0- 
vercome : our Herbals, it is true, are 
ſufficiently ftor'd with Plants, m_—_ 
J Ve 
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have made a tolerable ſhift,to reducethem 
to Claſſes, and to deſcribe them by Marks 
and Signatures, fo far as to diſtinguiſh 
them from one another : But as their Cha» 
rafteriftic marks are known, are their 
Virtues ſo too ? I believe no Man will 
venture to affirm it. 'The qualities of 
many of. our Plants and Simples are yet 
in the dark,” or ſo uncertain in their ope- 
rations, that they are rather matter of 
Curioſity, than Subjects of Skill: Or 
where ſome of their Vertues are too 
remarkable to be conceal'd, yet tliey 
att one way ingly, and quie other» 
wiſe in Mixture and Compoſition ; or 
they may have one effett, when out- 
wardly applied, and a quite different 
one when taken wendy, after rhey 
have undergone ſo many alterations in 
the Blood and Stomach, as they mult 
do, before they can reach the part at+ 
feted ; and they may again vary, ac» 
cording to the ; Fl remper of the 
Bodies, to which they are applied. . It 

is not enough to ſay, their natures ma 

be known by being Chymically reſol» 
ved, for their eftes are often very 
_T——_ to the principles and 
rts reſult from the nahþs; there 
other -parts more ſubtle, and yet 
N 4 molt 
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moſt aQtive and vigorous in their Opera- 
tion, that a upon rhe Spirits, as the groſs 
ſer part do upon the Blood and Humors, 
and thoſe the ſubrileſt Chymiſts, and the 
moſt exquiſite Analyſis will not be able 
to reach: 

; .In ſhort, whether we conſider our Bo- 
dies; or our Medicines, Phyſie- mutt be 
the moſt uncertain thing imaginable : 
Our Bodies are more compounded and 
unequal than other Bodies are, moſt 0- 
ther Creatures live upon a ſimple Diet, 
and are regular in their Appetites; where» 
as Man feeds almoſt upon every thing, 
Fleſh and. Fiſh, Fruits and Plants, from 
the Fruit of our Gardens to the Muſh« 
rom upon the- Dunghil ; and where 


Apporne fails, the Invention is cald in ' 
ro 


well the Account ; high Sauces and 
tich Spices are fetch'd from the Ipdies, 
which occaſion ſtrong Fermentations and 
infinite diſorder in the Blood and Hu- 
mours : Hence proceed ſuch - varicty of 
Diſeaſes as perplex and diſtrat the Phy+ 
fician's Skill. A ſound Body and: heal- 
thy Conſtitution 1s eaſily reſtor'd when 
out of order, Nature in a great meaſure 
foes its own work, (a noted inſtance 
whereof, we have in Cornero in Leſſins 
who by regularity and temperance had 
brought 
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tan infirm Body to ſuch a temper, 
that he was not troubled with any Dif- 
eaſe, and any wound in him would in 
a manner heal it ſelf ) whereas in a dif- 
ordered Body, every little thing isWound 
and Diseaſe, and a Phyſician muſt give 
a new Conſtitution, before he can per- 
feft a Cure; this is a hard tryal upon 
our Phyſician, and yet by our way of li- 
ving we often require it. | 
It is the harder, becauſe his Medi- 
cines and Methods of Cure will not ena- 
ble him to work Wonders ; For tho? our 
Materia Medics be large enough, and to 
look into our Diſpentatories, one would 
think ng Diſeaſe incurable, yer the mif+ 
chief of it 1s, allrhoſe tne Medicines, do 
not always anſwer in the Application, 
nor have they been found ſo Soveral 
in our Bodies, .as they are in our Books. 
All which things have fo diſtrafted our 
Phyſicians, that they vary even in the 
moſt common Methods : At one time 
=> keep theirPatients ſocloſe and warm, 
asalmolt to ſtifle them with care, and all 
on a ſudden the Cold Regimen is in v_ 
In one Age Alkalies are in faſhion, and in 
the next Acids begin to recover Credit ; 
Antimony at one time is next to Poyſon, 
and again, the moſt innocent thing Fer 
e 
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the World, if o— RR — 
ation, 


__ &tis'd in one 
by their Neighbours ; ſome People are 
ligal of char Blood, and others fo 
paring, as if ſo much Life and Blood 
went her ; Helmont and his Follow- 
ers are for the latter way, Galen and Wit- 
lis and their Followers, e the 
former : and all of them, as you will ima- 
ginc, with £qual aſſurance, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI, 
Of Critical Learning. 


FURiticiſm as it is uſually practif'd, is 
(; little more than an Art of finding 
Faults,and thoſe commonly httle ones too, 
and ſuch as are of ſmall importance to the 
Scope and Deſign of an Author, Mons 
fieur Bayle was {enſible of this, whoſe firſt 
deſign was to publiſh a DiCtionary of 
Faults, but was diverted from his Pur- 
poſe, by his Friends repreſenting to him, 
that they were not conſiderable enough to 
be inſiſted on : And yet he had that to fay 
for himſelf, that they were ſuch as were 
taken notice of by Sca/rger and other noted 
Critics, either ſome miſtake in a Name, 
Time, Place, or other minute Circurr. 
ſtance, The truth of it is, Criticiſm is at 
a low Ebb, Men will be finding faults in 
Aurhors, and yer our ſtore is well near ex- 
hauſted, for there are few Faulrsin this 
kind, that have not been taken notice of. 
Eraſmus and the firſt ſet of gray 
Matter enough to work upon, a long 
Age of mb had cut our fafficieat 
Employment, by vicious Copies and ob- 


truding 
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truding Spurious from Genuine Authors 3 
the diſtinguiſhing of which was a Work 
of Uſe and Skill: But after the Buſineſs 
is pretty Well done, the Vein of Criti- 
ciling {till contigues ; Men will play at 
{mall Games rather than want Employ- 
ment, ſo that our Modera Critics have 
uſually cither degenerated into Grammas 
rians, or if they ſoar higher, it is too of- 
ten, by venturing too treely upon thoſe 
Books, which ought to be handled with 
greater tenderneſs: Their buſineſs ſome- 
times is in finding Fauks, where there 
arenone, or in perverting the Sence, that 
they may make room for Correction, 
And for as much as theſe Men do find 
Faults with all the World, they have no 
reaſon to take it amiſs, if one who is none 
of their Number, does find one or two, 
in them. T ſhall ſeek for no more (nor 
have I room in the compaſs of a Chap- 
ter) but they ſhall be in two Critics of 
Name; one of whom has writ the Art of 
Criticiſm, the other, A Critical Hiſtory of 
the Old and New Teſtament. 

The foxmer, Monſieur + Clerc, is as 
free in his Cenſures, as any Man I ever 
met with, and oft times as Unhappy : 
He begins with Eraſmus, forT take the 


firſt thing 1 mect with, whom he expe 
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ſeth (1) as 1 nt in Geography, for ha- (> , 
ring bo is Kore | a 


Rhegiam, a City in tay, for aTown in $i- 
cily ; and for having took Melizs an Iſland, 
either for Mirylene a City ; or the ſame 
Iſland, thar is fituate in the Mediterranean, 
or African Sea, for an obſcure Ifland in the 
Adriatic : and then falls foul on him, asa 
Man that had ſcarce ever ſeen a Geogra- 
phical Map. It feem'd very ſtrange to me, 
that Ere/mus who is krown to have writ 
his Commentaries upon the new Telſta- 
ment, with the Map of the Roman Empire 
always before him,ſhould be guilty offuch 
Errors in Geography, and therefore I had 
the curiolity to conſult the Author : I have 
not ſo bad an Edition of Eraſmus, as Mon. 
Le Clerc quotes, but I conſulted the worſt 
Edition Icould meet with; in that, heis fo 
far from placing Rhegium in Stcily, that he 
cupyelly ays, it is a City in [raly, and cor- 
retts St. Jerome for having been guilty of 
ſo groſsa miſtake: And as to Mel#s the 
Iſland, he direQtly diftinguiſherh it from 
Miylene the City, which Hland he placeth 
betwixt Africa-and Sicily, a Situation ve- 
ry difterent from that, whilch Monſieur Le 
Chrc endeavours to faſten upon him. 
Monſieur Le Clerc inthe next place is 
angry with Eraſmus for quoting _2 
I 


Carrenlis 


otes upon A. 28. miſtaken Cris. cap. 


bl 
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Carren(is, being an Author of no Credi 
and m Fog in the Scholaſtic _ 
and ſeems to think he was led into hi 
Miſtake, by truſting ſo mean an Autho- 
rity : It is true, Ers/mus does quote. Hugo 
Carrexſis, but it is only tomake ſport with 
him, as he does ſometimes with the 
Scholemen, and Monſieur Le Clerc need- 
cd not have gone above ten Lines further 

au) 1s 42. fora convincing Proof of this, where Er/- 

Apoſt.c.28. mus calls upon his Reader to laugh («) at 

Vit» HugoCarrenſis for his Critical Oblervation 
upon the Sign of Caſtor and Pollax. 

Well | But Eraſmus is not yet clear of 

Monſieur Le Clerc, for he remembers,that 

Eraſmus \omewherein his Notes upon St. 

"ata Epiſtles, miſtakes the City Mzt- 

ne for the Iſland Melia, only: he forgets 

the particular place, but it is ſomewhere, 

where St. Jerome mentions St. PasShip- 

wrack : I always ſuſpett a Man where he 

forgets the place, and thereforeI will help 

his Memory ; it is in St, Jerowe's Epiſtle 

to Oceanus 1n the firſt Tome of Eraſmugy's 

Edition; where, if ao reads Mitylene 

I ſuppoſe it was only becaule, it was the 


ſame word, which wasug'd by his Author 
St. Jerome, for both of them make it an 
Iſland and expreſly the fame where S.Paul 
ſuffered Shipwrack, and without queſti- 


on 
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on the ſame, that. Era/-mes meant in his 
Notes upon the A#s. If Eraſmus be to 
be blam'd in any thing, it is for ma- 
king St. Jerome, read Mitylene inſtead 
of Melitsa, for in all the MSS. that I 
have ſeen of that Father, and I have 
ſeen more than one, the reading is, Me- 
lits : But I dare ſay that is more than 
M. Le Clerc knows. Eraſmus may have 
had miſtakes in Criticiſm, for tho? he tells 
us of himſelf, that his care in publiſhin 

St. Jerome was ſuch, that it coſt himalmol 

as much pains, in reſtoring his Works, 
as it did the Author in writing them ; 


et Marianus Vittorius (x) pretends-to (x) zyilt. 
ve made 1500 Corrections upon him 7 7 


barely in the Edition of that Father ; 
and the Beredifines, no doubt, have ad- 
ded more. But as for M. Le Clerc'sat- 
tacks, I'dare be confident, they will nei- 
ther hurt St. Jerome, nor any of his E- 
ditors ; tho? he falls as foul upon the Be- 
nedittines, as he does upon Eraſmus, He 
would gladly make the World believe, 
that they underſtand not Greek, and in- 
deed they pretend leſs that way, and 
therefore theirchief care hitherto has been 
in-the Latin Fathers, in which they have 
deſerv'd great Commendation : But as 
to M, Le Clerc's Critxcal obſervation 9 
| whic 
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which he paſſeth upon them with ſomucl 
Contempt, it is ſo tar ſhortof proof rome, 
that I cannot but think their miſtake betr- 
ter than his Correftion, TI am ſure more 
agreeable to St. Jerome's ineaning. 

He has paſt the fame cenſure m ano- 
ther Work (z) upon one who has leſs 


* deſerv'd it, the Learned Sorboniſt Corec- 


lerias, who has not been ſuſepted of 
want of Greck, till M. Le Clerc took him 
to rask, he has caught him tripping in his 
Greek, where all things were plain, and 
tells us he has ſhown it in his Notes upon 
Barnabas and Clemens. For —_ I can 
meet with no material Corrections upon 
either of theſe Authors, and the only 
thing he chargerh him with in his Pre- 
face is, Thar he renders, »ptamdis, Ca- 
pitulatim, which in M; Le Cleres opinion, 
ſhould be ſammatim, which in reading our 
Animadverter, a Man, would think Core- 
lerius had done, cither in Barnabas or Cle- 
men!'s Epiſtles. 1 have readover haſtily 
theſe three Epiſtles ; I will not be over- 
poſitive, but Iam pretty confident, the 
word does not occur in any one of the 
three ; and if it be to be mer with in the 
Clement ines,it is nothing to theAnimadver- 
ter's purpoſe ; for we are notto expect ro 


meet always with Claflical Greek there; 
or 
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or with words, always in the ſenſe of 
Claſſical Authors. Cotelerias (a) has (4)Bonb, 
rendred the Verb «rai, as M. Le**& * 
Clerc would have it ; and it he have 
rendred the Adverb otherwiſe, it is pro- 
bable it was not from miſtake, but judg- 
ment. . Had M. Le C-rc conlider'd, that 
there is a fort of Eccleſiaſtical Greek, 
very differeat from the Claſſical, he 
would have been more reſerv'd in his 
Cenſures. But this 1s a fort of Greek, 
wherewith he ſeems not to be much 
acquainted. St, Jerome, who underſtood 
this ſort of Greek better than e:her of 
them, has re 1dred « au4p:aau;roda by, re (b) 44 6+. 
capitulare (b) ; and tho' M. Le Clerc ſhould pbeſe. cap. 1+ 
oppoſe, I muſt think St. Jerome a good © '© 
Tranſlator. 

Our Hiſtorian is a Critic of a higher 
form, but ſets out as unfortunately as M. 
Le Clerc has done : To recommend the 
CriticalArtto theWorld,he tells us, that in 
St, "up 5b time ſeveral Ladies of Quality, 
made Criticiſm theirStudy ; and to prove 
. this(c), quotes an Epiſtle of that Father @ zF. 
to Funiaand Fretella, which ſhows them £74 4 , 
to have been knowing in the Greek and, -_ 
Hebrew. The Hebrew was fo little 
known in that Age, that perhaps St. Je- 
rome was the only Perſon of his Time, 
that underſtood it perfetly, except the, 

© Jewiſh 
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(4) Let. « 
M. Fuſtel. 


(e) Hiſt. 
Crit, du 


Tewiſh Rabbins, who were his Inſtru- 
Qors ; and this Father Simon knows very 
well : But asto the Father's two Ladies, 
I can aſſure him, there were none of that 
name that underſtood a word of either 
Language : for Sunnis and Fretella were 
rwo Learned Men ofSt. Jerow's Acquain- 
tance. Somewhat of this was oblerv'd 
by a Friend of YVoſſizs (4) : and if Father 
Simon have any doubt of the thing, 
TI have that Epiſtle now before me 1n 
two very fair Man«ſcripts ; in both which 
it is, Duletiſſimis Fratribus Sunnie & Fre- 
telle, This isno very great miſtake, but 
it is always ominous to ſtumble at the 
Thre(hold. 

I will not trace him through his mi- 
ſtakes; I will only Note one other, 
which an Engliſhman has better oppor- 
tunities of examining than other Men 


N.T. <.30, have. Father Simon (e) has not taken 


21, &c, 
Hiſt. des 


verſ.c, 
$, &e, P 


more pains upon any one Subject, than 
he has done upon the ancient Manuſcript 
Cambridge Copy of the Goſpels and Atts 
of the Apoſtles, and two other Manuſcript 
Copies of St. Pa«/'s Epiſtles ; the one 1n 
the King of Fraxces Library ; the other 
in the Library of the Bereaidines of St. 
Germain : In ; Latin Copies, of which 
he thinks he has diſcover'd the Ancient 
Vulgar Latin, as ugd in the Weltern 

Church, 
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Church, before St. Jerow's time, to whom 
weowe the Vulyrar now in uſe. I ſhould 
beas glad, and would go as far to meet 
with the Ancient Vulgar of the New 
Teſtament, as any Man ſhall do ; but 
cannot be of Opinion, that Father Simon 
or Morinus have met with it in theſe 
Manuſcripts, For to ſpeak only. to the 
Cambriaze Copy : Any one that has ob- 
ſerv'd that Manuſcripr, knows, that the 
Latin Copy anſwers the Greek fo exattly, 
that there are very few various Read- 
ings : So that if the Latin bz Ancient, as 
the Vulgar undoubtedly was almoſt as 
Ancient as the Preaching ot the Gofp-l at 
Rome, tlie Greek probably is ſo too; and 
it will hardly be imagig'd, that had there 
been a Latin Copy ſo exactly agreeing . 
with the Greek Original, before St. Je- 
rom's time, that he would have ventur'd 
upon, or have thought a new Tranſlatt- 
on neceſſary. St. J-rom's manner of re- 
forming the Anciear Vulgar was, by com- 
paring and reducing it tothe Greek Ori- 
ginal : but here was a Copy already, as 
greeing with the Gre:zk, It it be faid, 
the Greek in that Man ifcript may be a 
more Modern Copy, bur [til] betore St.Je- 
rom$time;and that the Latin is tranſlated 
from it: This may betr.e; but then the 
Larin is no longer the Ancient Vulgar, but 
a later Verſion: O 2 There 
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There is one pretty probable way of 
trying it, by comparing the Citations in 
the Ne ew Teſtament, with the ſameTexts, 
as they ſtand in the Ancient Yulgar, in 
ſalms 


the Old. This I have done in the k 
and am far from meeting with any exat 
agreement: The ſame Obſervation will 
hold, in the Old Ecclefiaſtical Writers, as 
faras theVulgar can betrac'd there ; and 
I believe Hilary the Deacon, who has been 
noted for keeping cloſeſt to theOldTran- 
flation, will be no exception to this Rule. 
Had Father Simon been as quick and dili- 
ent in obſerving Differences, as he has 
nin marking Agreements, perhaps he 
would not have been ſo haſty in drawing 
his Concluſion : In many things there 1s 
an a ent betwixt the Ancient and 
ModernVulgar, but no Man will conclude 
from thence that they are the ſame. 
{f) Hiſt. Father Simon truly obſerves (f), that 
XN. 7.30. the Greek in theſe Manuſcripts, is very 
faulty, and grounds an Argument there- 
upon, thatthey could not for that Rea- 
ſon be brought from Greece. Had that 
Father had a Copy of the Latin Verſion 
of the Cambridge Manuſcript, as he has 
of the Greek, he would have found, that 
the Latin is the more faulty of the two ; 


and that not only 4n the Orthography, 
| ut 


ELIAS ES ETSY 
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but Concord. For what would he think 
of Hic werbas, Joh. c. 21. v. 23. Or of, 
Retiam, wv. 6, and repeated, v.8. Or of, 
Cameſſet in Meſopot amiam poſttaquam mortu- 
us eſſet in Charris, inſtead of, Prius quam 
moraretur in Charan : AQ. 7. v.2. Orof, 
Eſſet et Filium, v, 5. Or of, Juſtitias ca- 
piſſet cum genus noſtrum, v. 19 ? All which 

iſtakes are tobe met with in two Chap- 
ters, and more, which I forbear to men- 
tion, as I do to tranſlate thoſe I have 
mention'd becauſe I would not uncover 
the nakedneſs of this Verſion. Buttho' 
miſtakes of this kind be ſo common, as 
to occur pretty frequently in this Manu- 
{cript, yet they are not very agreeable 
tothe Style of the Ages before St. Jerom. 
We have enough left us of the Ancieat 
Vulgar, to enable us to judge of irs Style, 
by all the Remainders of it we have, 
tho? it has not Elegancy, which ir did not 
affeQ, yet it appears to have been writ 
with tolerable Purity ; whercas the Ver- 
ſion we arenow ſpeaking of, is uncouth 
and rude, and almoit barbarous. 
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What then ſhall we think of it? 


Whatever the Verſion is, or whenceſo- 
ever itis taken, the MS. it ſelf ſeems to 
be Gothic ; and probably borh are of the 
ſame Extraftion, and were done after 

O 3 St. Je- 
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St. Jerom's Time, when the Goths had 
over-run the Empire ; and Father Ma- 
@) De Re-billon (g) the greateſt Judge of MSS of 
247 "this Age, ſets the ſecond partof this MS. 
no higher. We have already ſecn the 
Verſion 15 rude, and ſuitable enough to 
(f) 44 theſe Times, and Dr. Marſha! ( f ) up- 
G45 on the Gothic Goſpels has obſerv'd ſuch 
p- 493- an agreement betwixt thoſe Goſpels and 
64 %- the Cambridge MS, that he thinks them 
to be taken from the Greek of that Co- 
py ; and this agreement he has ſhown 
in ſeveral particular Texts. The Cha- 
rafters in that MS are many of them Go- 
thic, and Father Simon, who thinks he 
has met with Greek Letters in the Latin 
Copy of the Second Part of this MS, and 
Grounds an Argument upon it, 1s un» 
doubtedly miſtaken, for they are only 
Gothic CharaQers ſeveral of which have 
a great affinity with the Greek : The 
Abbreviations arc often rhe ſame in the 
Cambridge MS and Gothic Goſpels, and 
the Numbers expreſs'd by Numeral Let- 
£215, 1 and x are {ome:imes pointed, and 
«, for «, put down after the Gothic way ; 
and Eaſebins's Canons are plac'd in the 
Margin; in a Tude manner, without 
Marks of Dittinction to make them uſe- 
ful, with other Gorhiſms,' that might be 
: | obſerv'd, 
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obſerv*d, did I deſign this, for any more 
than a Hint or Specimen. One thing is 
too obſervable to be paſſed over, that 
whereas our Saviour's Genealogy in 
St. Luke, 1s placed in Columns 1n the 
Gothic Goſpels, it is put dow in the ve- 
ry ſame manner in the Cambridge MS, 
which is the more remarkable, uſe 
the reſt of that MS i$ writ in long 
Lines, and the Words run into one !a- 
nother. From all which, one would 
be apt to infer, That this Copy was 
taken under the Goths, that it is com- 
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pounded of the Ancient and Modern . 


Vulgar, which were both of them in 
uſe in the Gorhic Churches, and partt- 
cularly in Sp«in two or thre2 Centuries 
after St. Jerome's Time ; tho? in many 
things it differs from them both ; as 1t 
needs muſt, whilſt it keeps fo cloſe to a 
Greek Copy much differing trom any 
Copy, either Printed or Manuſcript that 
we now have. Ir has been taken from 
a Copy fitted for Eccleſiaſtical uſe : For 
that it has been taken from ſuch a Copy, 
appears from the Arzzrwuere, or Let- 
ſons markt in the Margin Rubric-wiſe ; 
and from the Word 749, ſometimes put 
at the end of a Leſſon, to denote 
the Conclulion of a Reading, That 

O 4 theſe 
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theſe are the Marks of ſuch Copics has 
g) Hiſt, been obſerv'd by Father Simon (g), and 
N. 7. Ch. he needed only have apply'd them to 
wp this Manuſcript, to have ſhewn it to 
have been taken from a Copy of this Na+ 
ture, Iam fo far fatisfy*d, of its ha- 
ving been taken from ſuch a Copy, that 
I once thought it, tofhave been kitred for 
the Churches of the Greek Empire, when 
both Greek and Latin were ſpoke there, 
as they were from Conſtantine, till after Ju- 
ſtinian ;, in like manner, as they yet have 
the Bible in two Tongues in ſuch pla- 
ces, where the People are of two Lan- 
guages : But I think I have reaſon to al- 
zer my Opinion, 
What Father S:mon further conje+ 
ctures, concerning the French MSS of 
St. PauPs Epiſtles being the Second Part 
of the Cambridge Copy, is undoubtedly 
truce of one of them ; For beſides that 
in a Catalogue of the Books of the New 
Teſtament, at the end of one of thele, 
(6) Merin. MSS (+h), the Goſpels are placed in the 
» 1-Exerc. f4me order, wherein they ſtand in the 
3 (Cambridge Copy, St.i John immediatel 
after St. Maithew, and the agrecableneſs 
in the CharaCter betwixt the piggy 
and Benedittine Copy, according to the 
+) 7. ;47 Specimen of it, we have in Mabi/lon (1). 
There 


- 
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There is a Fragment of St. John's laſt 
Epiſtle, betwixt St. MarF's Goſpel, and 
the Afts of the Apoſtles, not altogether 
in the ſame hand, but in a Verſion ſome- 
what different from the preſent Vulgar 
which ſhows, the Catholic Epiſtles have 
been there, and that the Book was once 
tatire, bating only the Revelations, that 
were not for ſome Ages, {o univerſal» 
ly receiv*d in the Church, 

IfT have brought the Age of this MS 
too low, or leff=nd its Authority too 
much, I ſhall be ready toalter my Opi- 
nion upon better Reaſons, for I am not 
much concern'd tor the Reputation of a 
Critic. I hope (hall always have a due 
Concern for Religion and the Church, 
and that my opinion ſhould be true, I 
think, is the intereſt of both : For this 
Copy differing ſa, much from all others, 
the leſs Authority we give it, it will be 
able to do the leſs hurt, I am ſure they 
have ſet it too high, who fetch it from 
Ireneas, or St, Hilary, both which Fathers 
were Born before the Goths had Letters; 
for that the Characters are Gothic, I 
think I may be pretty poſitive, For this 
Reaſon I ſhall never delire to ſee it Print. 
ed, tho* a worthy Perſon ſeems to have 
that Deſign and a Scheme has been mark- 

cd 
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ed out to that purpoſe : But I hope that 
Learned Body, in whoſe Cuſtody it is, 
will have more n__ to the Will of 
wn. the —__ —_ ho ER it Cer= 
-*B7- tainly was, that it ſhould not (&) be 
= oubliſh'd, O) 

Its various Readings have been given 
us already in the Polyglort Bibles, tho? not 
over accurately, and ſufficient care ta- 
ken that it ſhall not, In «no exemplo peri- 
clitari ; And what would the Critics hed 
more ? Even Father Simon has procur'd 
a Copy, from Exgland, tho' I much ſu- 
ſpe, it is no other than thoſe various 
Readings : The Father tells us, Morinus 
had it From Junius the Library-keeper of 

(ly Hiſt, Cambridge, by ſuch a miſtake (7) as a- 

N. 7.Cb4 nother Critic has given us a Magdeburgh 

3% College at Oxford. Burof this perhaps 
too much, | 

I will only ofer one Criticiſm, in or- 
der to wipe off a Blor from the Engirſh, 
that has been unjuſtly caſt upon the Na- 
tion, either by the Author, or Interpreter. 
I havealready ſaid in another Chapter, 
that Chalcoconaylas does report of the Ex= 
liſh, that upon a Viſit made to a Friend, 
it is permitted the Stranger by way of 
Complement to Lie with his Neighbour's 
Wife : This the Learned Interpreter of 

Chalco* 
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Chalcocondylas does _ ſay, and it 
ſtands {o inthe laſt Royal Edition of that 
Author : But the Word in Greek, is 
z/carre * which one would \uſpe& was 
rather meant of Aſk - nodoubt ſome 
wandring Greek had in England, 
and having obſerv'd our way of Kyſſing 
our Neighbours Wives, which might as 
well be let alone, had reported it to 
Chalcocondylas in a Word of neareſt affini- 
ty in the Greek, and thereby given occa- 
Gon to this Miſtake. This Account ſeems 
ſo probable, that (with Submiſſion to the 
Critics) I durſt almoſt venture from 
thence, to add one other Word to our 
Gloſlaries. 


+ Kys, being a proper word for kyſling, there can 
be no great doubt of the Corre&ion I made, nor needs 
the word be thrown into a Gloflary any otherpile, then 
as it ſeems to be there rendred trem the Engliſh 


CHAP. 


(n) Cle- 
mentin. 
bh. $.Tit.1 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Of Oriental Learning, Jewiſh and 
Arabian. 


T has been an old Queſtion, and much 
debated among(t. Learned Men, 
whether greater Profit or Inconvenience 
ariſeth from reading the Jewiſh Books ? 
On the one hand it is alledg'd, that the 
Hebrew Tongue, and Jewiſh Rites and 
Cuſtoms, can be no way ſo well learnt, 
as from themſelves ; and that as in order 
to underſtand the Greek and Roman Po-« 
lity, it is neceſſary to read Greek and 
Latin Authors: So if we would be ac- 
quainted with the Jewiſh affairs, we can- 
not learn them better, than from their 
own Books. On the other ſide, they 
have been charg'd with groſs Ignorance, 
evenin their own affairs; and their Books 
ſaid to be ſoſtuffed with Trifles, or, what 
is worſe, with poyſonous Opinions, that 
the profit in reading them will not 
countervail the danger. Accordingly 
they have met with a very differeat Fate; 
At onetime they have been order'd to be 
read and ſtudied, as by Clement the 5th,(m) 

in 
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in the Council of Vienne : And again, the 
T almudic Books have been adjudg'd to be 
burnt, as 12000 Volumes were by public 
Order, (») only out of one Library at (»)v.sixr. 
Cremona; And had not the Famous Reachs Senenycha2- 
lin advocated for them under the Empe-* *** 
ror Maximilian, they had been in dan- 
ger of an Univerſal Ruine. 

In ſuch variety there may be need of 
diſtinftion; And therefore the Jewiſh 
Writers may be conſider'd two ways, 
either as Witneſſes, or Interpreters : In 
the firſt ſenſe, they have been Faithful 
Depoſitaries, and very uſeful in handing 
down the Sacred Volumes, and in pre- 
ſerving the Text intire : In the other 
ſenſe, their Skillor Authority, as Inter- 
preters, has not been thought very conſi- 
derable. 

The great Reaſon whereupon their 
Books have been valued, has been their 
ſeeming Antiquity : In the laſt Age, we 
have been told of Books as Old as Abra- 
ham and Ezra, that have had the fortune 
to be believ'd by wiſemen; (9) and ©@ 7% 
could their Riſe be trac'd up and deri- —wntich, 
ved from ſuch an Original, they would <p: »- Ex 
have reaſon to be valued : But this Vi-q"2® 
zor has been taken off, and their No- ' 
velry or Impoſture has been deteted : 


Morinus 
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Morinus has brought down moſt of 
them ſeveral Centuries from their boaſt- 
ed Height. Their Ta/mud that has been 
commented upon by the Modern Rab- 
bins, has been ſhown to be little older 
than the Age of Juſtinien, the firſt Au- 
thentic mention we have of the Miſaz, 
or Text of that Book ( for the Gemara, 
or Comment muſt have been yet later ) 
p) Novel. being in one of his Novels (p), and pro- 
i46- bably, the Contention among the Jews 
about receiving it, had given occaſion to 
that Law. Origen and &&. Jerome knew 
nothing of that Book ; who notwirh- 
ſtanding were inquiſitive Men, and know- 
ing ins Hebrew, and having had op- 
portunities of conſulting their Hebrew 
Maſters, and occaſions of citing them, and 
having done it in things of leis moment , 
could not haye avoided mentioning this , 
had it been then in being, and ſo noted 
astobe a ſtanding Law Eccleliaſtical and 
« Morin, Civil among the Jews (q). Their two 
ibid. Ex» Books Bahir and Zohar, ſo venerable ; 
*7.6- among them for their mighty Age, have 
been Sr ht down yet lower; tho 
Sr 2s they be of, they can be of 
no uſe toany, being only a heap of Cab- 
qr baliſtical Niceties (7), which tho much 
Biel. #8% valu'd by ſuch Men, as admire ny 
thing 


ficiently known to be nothing better than 
Jargoon and Cant. The truth of it is, few 
of their ancient Books have been thought 
much better, being either ſo myſtical, as 
hardly to be underſtood, or ſo full of Groſs 
__ as to force them to take ſhelter 
er Allegories to reconcile them to 
ſenſe. There is little Light to be bor- 
row'd from them, foralmoſt a 1000 Years 
after the laſt Deſtruction of their Tem- 
ple ; and tho about that time, ſome of 
the Modern Rabbins began to introduce 
Learning, yet this was no part of their 
Rabbini{m, bur a departing there-from ; 
moſt of the Learning they had was bor- 
row*d from the Ar ou ; -_ Maimoni= 
des, Qui primus inter ſuos deſiit nugari, b 
wr Fi Philoſophy and Reaſon wich his 
Comments, in order to maketheir Books 
_ ſenſe, thereby gave ſuch offence, 
that he was continually perſecuted for it 
by his Brethren,(-} and hardly eſcap'd be- 
ing branded for a Heretick. They that have 
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thing that is abſtruſe and hidden, are ſuf- 


Ty 


Mor. Ne 


taken the fame way, ought upon their *%% 


Principles to fall under the like Cenſure 
and it ought always to be remembred, 
that the modern Rabbins have done 
beſt, whoſe Authority by their Age is 
inconſiderable, and their Skill not ſoextra- 


ordinary 


(1) Mor. 
Nevoch, 


Par. 1: 


ordinary, as toneed be imitated by Chti- 
ſtians, who ;now underſtand their Lan- 

eas well, and their Critical and Phi- 
Bogical Learning much better than they 
dot og tcp Even Maimonides (7) con- 
felſeth of his times, that the Jews were 


cap. 63, not then $kilful in their own Language. 


I am not ignorant with what delign 
ſome Men have decry'd the Rabbins ; 
whatever their deſign may have been, 
they may have ſpoke ruth, and at the 
ſame time miſtake their aim : We have 
the leſs reaſon to be jealous of them, 
ſince they are not the only Men that have 
gone this way : For to paſs by Luther, 
who has treated the Rabbins very rug- 


(ln Gen, gedly («). Let us hear what a great Pro- 
cap-16,&, feſſor, Reachlin's Scholar and Succeſſor 


ſays of them, one who had ſpent all his 
Life, and part of hisEſtate in theſe Studies; 


(x) fob, (x) In his Prefaceto the Dictionary (one 
tejtr4. of the firſt conliderable ones of this kind) 


he gives this account, * In them is no 
" light, no knowledge of God, no Spirit, 
&« no trucand ſolid Art, no Underſtand- 
* ing even of the Hebrew 'Tongue— 
* they have done nothing worth notice 
* towards underſtanding the Sacred Text; 
« Their Di&tionaries and Comments have 
* brought more obſcurity than Li hror 
ru 


—_—, = I a- 


Is T 
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© Truth —And then goes onto challenge 
them in matter of Fact, and to point out 
a better way than that which they have 
follow'd, and ſuch as himſelf has purſu'd, 
He may have gone too far in depreſſing 
the Rabbins ; it he have been too warm 
in decrying them, doubtlels athers have 
gone 100 great a length the other way, 
who have (tudied the T a/mad (0 long as 
to draw Contagion from thence, n_- 
molt become Rabbins themſclves ; A 
Countryman of our own has exceeded in 
this, who tho he has only commented 


* upon one Book, has had fuch Faith in the 


1 almad, as tobclicve, © Thys many of 

« its Traditions weredivinely deliver'd to 

« Moſes in Mount Sinai, which it wasnot 

« lawful tor Moſ:s to divulge in writing ; 

« but being tranſmitted down orally to (v.rrof 

« his Polterity, they are related to us in 44 Cod.) 

«* the 7 almudic Books. ( y) And leatt this %r _ 

ſhould not be enough, he is of opinion , & pi di- 

* There arc many Allcgorical and Pious ys - 

© Sa ings Contain d there,that Were utrel - Kabbou 4 

* edby the ancient Rabbins, when heated Zeoexagi- 

« with the Divin.ty, and mov'd by God, 5949; 

Could any Jew have faid more ? Or could repti pro- 

it be imagin'd, a Chriſt.an would have rn, 

ſaid fo much ? It theſe be the Fruits of ala tek 

Rabbinical Enquiries, turely rhey were continen- 
, hetter tw, Ibid. 


Crit. Hiſt, 
I. 3+ 7+ 
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better let alone. That a Man that is con” 
verſant in theſe ſort of Studies ſhould un+ 
dervalue all other ſorts of Learning, is no 
new thing ; it is what has beenobſerv'd, 


-and for which a reaſon may be given : For 


theſe Enquiries being out of the way, 
and not every Man's poſſeſſion, vulgar 
Studies mult be deſpis'd by Men of un- 
common Attainments, and thoſe only va- 
lued that are difficult and uncommon. 
Or that others ſhould imagine they find 
Eloquence im the Rabbins, and ſhould 
compare Abravane! to Cicero, and Aben= 
Ezra to Salluſt (2), is not very itrange ; 
for Men are apt to tind Beauty in Blemis» 
ſhes, whert they have plac'd their Aﬀe- 
tions : But that Men ſhould proceed to 
Idolize them, no other Reaſon can be aſ- 
ſigwd, but that which is given forall Idols, 
and ther 1s, that they are all of them vas, 
Becauſe the Rabbins have been ſaid to 
have borrow'd moſt of their humane 
Learning from the Arabians, I willlike- 
wiſe ſpeak one word ofthem. As the 
ou have borrow'd from rhe Arabians, (0 
ave the Arabians from the Greeks; For 
they were ſo far from having any Learn» 
ing of their own, that the true Arabs, the 
Peſcendants of I/mac/, had no T.ctrers ; 
and their Language mult have been wh 
"a 


had itnot been preſerv'd in their Poems; 
that were compos'd by their Ancient 
Bards (a), and by their facility being 
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(4) Pocoek 


eaſily learnt, were deliver'd down from 44. 


hand to hand. Other La had 
very little, except Poetry, till having 0- 
ver-run the Fajtern Parts of the Greek 
Empire, they were taught it by the Van- 
quiſh*'d People, who tranſlated the Greek 
Authors for them into their own Lan- 
guage; and the Arabians being Men of 
quick Wits, retin'd ſo much upon their 
Authors, that A4r:fotle became more ſub- 
tlein the Arabic, than he was before in 
his own "Tongue; and fo much was he 
adrmir'd in that Drels, that he wasturn'd 
from thence into Latin, with Awverroes 
upon him ; and for ſome time, one was 
not thought to underſtand Ariſtotle a- 
right, unlels he had read him with Aver- 
roes's Comment, Burt this humor held 
no longer than Averrors cam= to be un- 
deritood, (underitood I ſhould not have 
ſaid; tor perhaps no Man ever under- 
ſtood him, bur till he came to be better 
took't into,) tor then his over-great Ni- 
cety was not only d.\cover'd; but beſides 


other Errors, hs was charged with the ;,, 04" 
Whimtics and Vilions of the A/cbran (6): Viv. de 1 
And dverroe 15 a0w as fhuch our of faſhi- Cap 


upt. at 


P - On Lib. 8. 
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on for his Philoſophy, as Avices is for his 
Phyſic, tho they were once the Wonder 
of their Age and *Yation. 

Phyſic and Philoſophy were the Stu- 
dics wherein the Arabiaxs excellPd moſt, 
and therefore the Books of that kind were 
firſt tranſlated and publiſh'd among vs : 
Bur ſince thoſe Books have ceaſed to be 
admir*d, an attempt has been made ano- 
ther way, and we have been furniſh'd 
with a Sett of Arabic Hiſtorians, by Er- 
penius, Golius, and Dr, Pocock, Their 
Books may be ſeen, and containing Mat- 
ter of Fatt ; every Man is able to judge 
of their performance: What ſort of Hi- 
{torian Abulpharajtus is, may be inferr'd 
from his Learned Editor, who was ufider 
diſcouragements in publiſhing him, from 
his diſagreement with Greek and Roman 
Hiſtory, I amſure Eatychivs is no better, 
(whom Mr. Selden is pleagd to ſtyle Our 
Agyptian Bede ,) His Hiſtory of the Coun- 
cil of Nice is ſuch a Romance, as exceeds 
all Faith, butthat of a Rabbin or Arabi- 
cy Eutych, 4 (c) According to him above 2000 Bi- 
p 449, ſhops met at Nice, after they had been a- 

bove two years in aflembling there ; The 
Patriarch of Alexandria is appointed Pre- 
ſident, and no more notice taken of Eo 
ſous, than if he had not been preſent : 
Con- 
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Conſtantine is deſcrib'd as transferring his 
Power upon the Biſhops by the delivery 
of his Ring, Sword, and Scepter ; with 
other things equally abſurd : And that 
the Canons might bear better proportion 
to thenumber of Biſhops ; In the Arabic 
Copics we have above a hundred, 
(d) whereas all the World knows there {© 7-4 


K Ecchel. Eu- 
are only twenty genuine Canons of that 1b. Vind, 
Council. Par. Ls Co 


We have been told oftner than once *7 


of Livy compleat in Arabic, yer dormant 
among their Manuſcripts: But if their 
Tran\lations be no better than their Hi- 
ſtories, (and if we will take Huetius's (1 De 
(e) account of them, they are rather ©. »- 
worſe,) we have no rcaſon to deſire it*?"*# 
over-cagerly, tho it could be produc'd, 
which I almoſt deſpair it ever ſhall. 
Nor have we reaſon to be more fond of 
their Geography, it we may make an E- 
ſtimate from that taſte thereof, which 
has been given us, by Gabriel Sionita, in 
the1Nabian Geographer, who has reliſhr fo 
little with the World, as notto raiſe any 
thirſt or appetite of having more, Wirth 
what exactneſs he has deſcrid'd the three 
parts of the World, parcicularly Europe, 
might be eaſily ſhown, were it worth 
the while to trace him in his Failings : 

ff tle 
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He isto be ſeen, and every one that has 
a Globe and Maps, can judge of the 
Work. 
 Inone word, the great Uſe of the Ara- 
bian and Rabbinics Writers ſeems to 


be, in confuting the Alcoran and Talmud ; 
and to that end, there is no doubt, they 
may be efteQtually uſeful, 
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HAT Av: 


Of Scholaſtic [ earning. 


Ivinity, as it 1s profeſyd in the 

Schools is become an Art, and 
o profound a piece of Learning, that 
it requires great Parts, and much Painsto 
maiſter it ; an argument ſure, that it is 
not ſo very neceſſary, otherwiſe it would 
need leſs $kill ro be underſtood, TI 
would not detract from, much leſs de- 
ny all uſe of this fort of Learning, tho? 
if I ſhould be free in my Cenfures, I 
ſhould have good authority to warrant 
me therein ; molt of the firſt Reformers 
having lead the way, and ſome of them 
having declaim'd againſt it pretty warm» 
ly. Its great abuſe in the Church of 
Rome had given too jult occaſion to this ; 
for that Church having adopted it in- 
to her Syitems, and interwoven it with 
moſt of her Opinions, and the School- 
P 4 men 
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men having been the Great Champions 
of her Caulg, the Reformers were ne- 
ver fafe, till they had difſarmed her of 
this hold, which they did by expoſing 
this new method, and introducing in 
its ſtead a much ſurer one, built upon 
theclear Text of Scripture, and deduQti- 
ons from thence, which they made uſe 
of in all their Conferences and Diſpu- 
tations, This, tho? the true and ancient 
way, and moſt agreeable to the ſimpli- 
city of the Goſpel, yet had been much 
neglefted by the Schoolmen, who having 
broached new Opinions, were to ſupport 
them by new Methods, and the Scrip- 
tures having been ſilent, or not ſpeaking 
home to their purpoſe, they therefore 
usd them very ſparingly : The Autho- 
rity of the Fathers was calPd in, and 
where theſe were deficient Ariſtotle's 
Philoſophy was to ſupply the defeQt, 
(without whom, it the obſervation in 
cf) mchermy Author (f ) be true, a Neighbour. 
baveve ing Church had wanted ſome Articles 
E ajlente, of Faith) the Fathers and Philoſophical 
coll baver xeaſons were their great ſtrength. Tho? 
= after all it muſt be confeſt, that ' where 


mente 1- the Opinions of their Church have not 
xt 6 genert + 


di cauje 5 @ the ſe egli nw foſſe adoperate, noi mancaveno dj molti 
&iicolt di fede, Hiſt. del Conc. Jrident. 1. 2+ 
= i 0 been 
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been concern'd, and where they have 
argu'd barely upon the Principles of 
Reaſon, they have often done exceed. 
ing well ; only launching out beyond 
their line they have as frequently miſe 


carry'd. 

The Faults in this fort of Learning 
are chiefly theſe, (1.) DefeCtiveneſs for 
want of proper helps. (2.) Incoherence. 
(3) Nicety. (4.) Obſcurity. (5.) Bar- 
barity. (1.) The Languages are one 
proper help, for Ariforl*s Philoſophy, : 
and many of the Fathers being writ in 
Greek, it was neceſſary in order to be 
Maſter of theſe, that the Language 
wherein they were writ ſhould be un- 
derſtood : This help the Schoolmen wans 
ted, having had no Greek and only a 
very moderate ſhare of Latin; Ari/to- 
tle was known to them in a Tongue 
that was none of his own, and bein 
obſcure enough in himſelt, was muc 
more ſo, in wretched Tranſlations; and , 
the Fathers, who were very Intelligible 
in Greek, were either obſcur'd, by be» 
ing turn'd into another Idiom, or were 
made to ſpeak ſomewhat they never 
meant. Both Greek and Latin Fathers 
have been treated equally ill, for want 
of another proper help, viz. Criticiſm, 
| n 
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in diſtinguiſhing Genuine from Spurious 
Authors ; for want of which Autho- 
rities have been crudely ſwallow'd down 
without dittinftion ; falſe Authorities 
have been obtruded, and true ones re- 
jeted, or often mutilated ; the Ages of 
Authors have been confounded, and 
ſome late Impoiter has aſſumed the 
name of a venerable Father. Inſtan- 
ces whereof (for I do nat love to dwell 
upon ſores) may be had in Launoy in 
ſeveral of his Epiſtles, and in Daxe- 
«rs Cenſure upon the firſt Book of 
Sentences. 


(2.) By incoherence I do not mean 
any inconſequence in the way of argu- 
ing in the Divinity of the Schools, but a 
FR reement of the parts, that it prin- 
cipally conſiſts of ; which being chiefly 
two (as we have before obſerv*d) the Sen- 
tences of the Fathers and Ariſtotle's Phi- 

. loſophy, what tolerable agreement can 
there bs betwixt two things ſo very dif. 
ferent, moſt of the Fathers werePlatoni/ts 
in -their opinion, poſſibly for the ſake 
of ſome agreement, which that Philo- 
ſophy ſeem'd to have with the Chri- 
ſtian Religion : Origen, St Chryſoſtom, 
and to name no more, St. Auguſtine who 

was 
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was more followed in the Schools, than 
all the reſt, was of that number : '.4- 
riſtotle was cither much negleQed b 
the Fathers, or where they had occafſi- 
on tp ſpeak of him, they uſually con- 
demn him; and that either for his So- 
_—_ way of reaſoning, or for his uns 
uitable Notions of God and Providence, 
which are of firſt conſideration in the 
Schools. Even in the Church of Rome 
Ariſtotle was often forbid, ſometimes or- 
dered to be burnt, and what is moſt 
ſtrange, atthatrime when his Books were 
commented upon by Aquinas, they ſtood 
ay by a Decree of Gregory the 

R, @ Of late, almoſt in our time, a (> Lav 
propolal was made at Rome to Gregory "9,7: 
the XIV. that Ariftctl''s Philoſophy Foruns 
might be baniſhed the Schools, and © 7&6 
Plato's ſubſtituted in his place, as being 
more agreeable to the Chriſtian Rel:- 
gion, and Sence of the Fathers ; and 
above forty propoſitions were then pro- 
duc'd, wherein Plato's Conſonancy was 
ſhown, in all which Ari/orle was pre- 
tended (5) to be Diſſonant from the 
true Religion : Whether upon juſt 
rounds or no, I will not venture to 
etermine ; for ſince Platoniſm has ob» 
tain*d, as it once did pretty early, and 


(b) Ibid. 
Caps 14+ 
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has again done of late, it has been found 
liable tro as dangerous conſequences, as 
any that have been yet charg'd _= 
the other Philoſophy. I only bring thus 
much to ſhow, that there can be no 
good agreement in this particular, 
where the Parts are of fo different a 
nature, as the Fathers and Arifforle, and 
ſo jarring, that they cannot naturally 
cohere. 

(3.) Nicety is the great fault of the 
Schools, her Doftors have been ſtyPd 
Profound, Subtle, Irrefragable ; Titles 
which they have moſt valu'd themſelves 
upon, and ſeem not much to have at- 
tefted the Reputation of being Familiar 
and Faſie, at leaſt none of their Titles 
have been derived from thence. They 
dclight in refining upon one another, 
and ſometimes ſpin fo fine a thread, 
that it is either broke, or much weak- 

, ned in drawing it out : They have 
perplex'd Knowledge, by ſtarting inſu- 
_ difficulties, and ſeem in this to 

ave runinto the ſame fault with your too 

profound Politicians, who, as they have 

often foreſeen deligns, which are' neither 

practicable, nor ever intended ; fo theſe 

men have propog'd ObjeCtions, that would 
never have been thought of, had not the 
hr 


firſt ſtarted them ; the conſequence 
whereof has been, that we have furni- 
ſhed our Enemies with Objettions, who 
have made uſe of our Weapons, and 
have turn'd our own Artillery againſt 
us. This 1s too vilible in our Moderg 
Socinians, who have often gather'd out 
of this Store-houſe, and by picking pp 
difficulties in the Schoolmen, have aA 
their Objetions into Proot and Argu- 
ments, and have thereby gain'd the 
Reputation of ſubtle Men. "Thus Con- 
troverſies have been multiplied, and 
thoſe we have already, have ſwoln to 
an unmcaſurable height, and every dif- 
ference has become irreconcilable ; 
whilſt Men ſtudy Nicety more than 
Peace, and ſtretch their Wits, and rack 
their Inventions, to out-reach their 
Opponents. And it were well if the 
anhief had ſtopt here, and Mens 
Curioſity had not led them on, from 
nice Queſtions to ſuch as are Impious: 
It has done this, and leait I ſhould be 
thought to do them wrong, I ſhall re- 


fer the Reader to an unexceptionable ,_ , 


Author (#) one of the Greatelt Cham-".,,..; 
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ions, the Church of Rome ever had, ” «4, 


or a Catalogue of them ; which are" 
ſo offeaſive to Chriſtian Ears, that I 


* forbear 
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forbear to put them down in iſh 
though he has not ſcrupled to give 
in a more common Language 


(4.) Obſcerity, where things are in- 
tricate in themſelves, if they be not {o 
clearly explain'd in treating of them, as 
might be deſir'd, the nature of the things 
will excuſe, as not being capable of per- 
ſpicuiry ; or if hard Terms are made 
uſe of, if very ſignificative, and not too 
many, this is what is allowable in all 
Arts ; But then, if Terms of Art have 
been mukiplid beyond neceſſity, and 
without ſignificancy ; or if things that 
are plain in themſelves have been ob- 
ſcur'd, by being handled roo Artiti- 
@ally, this ſure is a great Abuſe; and 
this 1s, what has been charg'd upon ma- 
ny of the Schoolmen, The myſteries 
of Religion are not capable of being 
rendred obvious to Reaſon, and there- 
fore if they have not made theſe plain, 
they are not to be blam'd 3 they would 
have been more excuſable, 'had they ex- 
plain'd them leſs, and*had not truſted 
too much to rational helps, in explain- 
ing things, that are not the Objects of 
our Underſtanding ; but rho' - Myſteries 


are not to be explain'd, other things 
in 
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in Religion are clear enough, and would 
oo ſo, were they not clouded and 
involv'd by too much Art, I do not 
charge this as a general fault, tho' it be 

too common ; ſome of the Schoolmen 
are leſs obnoxious to this charge, and 
generally the firſt are leaſt Obſcure ; 
and Lombard and Aquinas, the two Au- 
thors of the Sentences and Sums have been 
more plain, than many of thoſe that 
have writ upon them, whoſe Comments 
have often helpt to obſcure the Text. 

It is an odd Commendation that is gi- 

ven by Carden () to one of our Coun- Q,P* , 
trymen, one of the moſt ſubtle among :s. 
the Dottors, that only one of his Argu- 
ments 'was enough to puzzle all Polte- 
rity, and that when he grew old hg. 
wept, becauſe he could not underſtand 
his own Books. Men that write De S#b- 
tilitate, muſt be allow'd to ſay what they 
pleaſe, but thoſe of ordinary Capacities 
would have "2, a greater Cha- 
rater, that our or had well ex- 
plain'd that one Argument, and had 
writ ſo, that he might have been un- 
derſtood., There are great Charms 
in being eſteemed ſubtle, and it is an 
argument hereof, that Carday commends 
this Author for his ſubtilcy, whom in 


all 
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all pro_y he had never ſeen, other- 
wiſche could not ſo foully have miſtaken 


1Richwd. his name, as he does (7) and as ſome 0- 
«- Ky .j. £ErS have done, that have ſpoke of this 
ſerb. Fenes. Author, who | is very rare. He is in- 


1520-4» deed profoundly obſcure, tho? I muft 


"a 


t. . far, as to obſerve 


Cardan. 
iſe 


MI- 


confeſs, I have only lookt into» him fo 

way of »riting, 
which is really ſuch, as if he never meant 
to be underſtood. Others have been 
faulty enough in this way, and it were 
no hard task to ſhow it in many of the 
reſt, but having mentioned this Man, EF 
can ſay nothing worſe againſt obſu- 
rity. 


.) Rough Language and Barbarouſ- 
my of Ex - were made ſo 
t Objections upon, the reviving of 
Learning, and are yet ſo with Polite 
Men, aboſe ears can bear nothing with- 
out ornament and ſmoothneſs, {hall be 
no great faults with me, and in abſtruſe 
SubjeQts may be born with; and I ſhould 
digeſt CaramuePs new Scholaſtic Dia- 
lect, provided it conduced to promote 
knowledge : However, a bad Dreſs and 
ill Meen are Blemiſhes upon know- 
ledge, tho? they detraft nothing from 
its ſtrength, and ought to be ſome mor- 
fication 
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tification to thoſe Men who are apt to 
ver-value themſelves upon imaginar 

Perfeftion. Of all Mea they are fartheſt 
from it, and after fo many ImperfeRi- 
ons as have been charg'd upon them, 
1t was ſurpriſing to me, to meet with 
one of the laſt Commentators upon the 
Sum (m) writing as if he had liv'd be- 


fore Luther. In a Prefatory Diſcourſe _ Bape. 
entitPd, Commendatio Dodtrine D. Thome, Cy, | 


he endeavours to prove in ſo many fſe- 
veral Chapters, that St. Thomas had 
writ his Books, not without ſpecial in» 
fuſionof God Almighty, Chap. 1. That 
ift writing them, he receiv'd many things 
by Revelation, Chap. 2. That all he 
writ was without any Error, Chap. 4. 
That Chriſt had given Teſtimony to 
his Writings, Chap.6. And to ſhow of 
how hear the ſame Authority, St. 7ho- 
mas'S Suns is to the Holy Scriptures, he 
aſſures us, That as in the firſt General 
Councils, it was uſual to have the Holy 
Bible laid open upon the Altar, as the 
Rule of the:r proceedings; ſo inthe laſk 
General Council (which with them is 
the Council of Trent, St. Thomas's Sum 
was plac'd with the Bible upon the lame 
Altar, as another Inferior Rule of Chri- 

Q {tian 
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ſtiaa DoQtrine, Chap. 8. which is v 
»\Turcr, agreeable to what has been writ by a 
Gueſt. x, Jeſuit (») upon the ſame Subjett, t 
«6. 2+ all the General Councils, that have been 
held ſince St. Thomas liv'd, have taken 
the opinions they defin'd from his Do- 
Qrine. It were needleſs after this to 
» Per, Cite the Elogy of another Jeſuit (0), 
Coobe ep. Where St. Thomas is ſtyPd an Angel, and 
Gonet. that as he learnt many things from the 
Angels, ſohe taught Angels ſome things ; 
That St. Thomas had ſai , What St. Paul 
was not ſuffer'd to utter ; That he ſpeaks 
of God as if he had ſeen him, and of 
Chriſt, as if he had been his voice, and 
more to this effeCt. 

When ſuch bold expreſſions are open- 
ly vented, it 1s time to look about us, 
and it concerns every Man to endeavour 
to give a check to ſuch daring aflerti- 
ons. I am far from detraQting either 
from the — or Holineſs of 
St. Thomas, which doubtleſs were both 
extraordinary , but when a Mortal Man, 
is equalPd to the _ in Heaven, and 
fuch Elogies given him, as if he were 
capable of hearing, he muſt bluſh to 
receive ; it 1s juſtice to him, to reſcue 
him from falſe and undue Praiſes. To 


do 
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do him Right, he has improv'd natural 
Reaſon to an uacommon height, and 
many of thoſe proofs of a God and Pro- 
vidence-and Natural Religion, that have 
been advanced of late, as new Argu- 
ments with fo much applauſe, have been 
borrow'd from him or other School- 
men ; and are only not his, by being 
put in a new Drels, and ſometimes in 
a worſe method. Had it been his fortune 
to have lived in a happier Age, under 
better opportunities, and with thoſe helps 
that we now enjoy, he mult have made a 
ter Genins, than many of thoſe, who 
arenow look'd upon with wonder, 


CHAP. XIX. 
Concluſion. 


A N D now having gone through 


the ſeveral ſorts of Learning, and 

erved the various defets, and oft- 
times uncertainties, which they are ſub- 
ject to; The Concluſion is obvious, That 
fince no compleat ſatisfattion is to be 
met with from them, we are to ſeek 
for it ſomewhere elſe, if happily it may 
be found. It may be found, but not 
in our own —_ or by our own 
ſtrength ; and that which our moſt ex- 
alted Reaſon, under all its . improve- 
ments, cannot yield us, is only to be 
had from Revelation. It is there we 
may ſecurely reſt, after the Mind has 
try'd all other ways and methods of 
Knowledge, and has tir'd it felf with 
fruitleſs Enquiries. It is with the Mind, 
as with the Will and Appetites ; _ as' 
er 
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after we have try'd a thouſand Plea- 
ſures, and turn'd from one Enjoyment 
to another, we find no reſt to our De- 
fires, till we at laſt fix them upon the 
Soveraign Good : So in purſuit of Know- 
ledge, we meet with no tolerable ſa- 
tisfh ion to our Minds, till after we 
are wearied with tracing other methods, 
we turn them at laſt upon the one ſu- 
preme and unerring truth. And were 
there no other uſe off humane Learning, 
there is at leaſt this in it, That by its 
many defefts, it brings the Mind to a 
ſenſe of its own 6 ry and makes 
it more readily, and with greater wil- 
lingneſs, ſubmit to Revelation. God 
may have fo crder'd in his Wiſe Provi- 
dence, thereby to keep us in a conſtant 
dependance upon himſelf, and under a 
neceſſity of conſulting him in his Word 
which fince Profane Men treat (o neg- 
letfully already, they would have it in 
greater Contempt ; and it would be 
much more vile in their Eyes, did they 
find any thing within them equally per- 
feft, which might guide them in rheir 
Courſe, and bring them to the Haven, 
where they would be. But this fince 
they do' not meet with, it ought to 
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wean them from an opinion of them- 
ſelves, and incline them to ſeek out fa- 
tisfattion ſomewhere elſe, and to take 
ſhelter where it may be found.  , 

T have ſaid nothing in this whole Di(- 


- courſe (nor can I repeat it too oftery) 
(p) Ana- With deſign to diſcredit humane Learn- 


baptiſts in 
Germany. 


ing; I am neither of their mind (p) who 
were for burning all Books, except their 
Bibles ; nor of that Learned Man's opt- 
nion, who thought the Principles of all 
Arts and Sciences might be borrow'd 
from that Store-houſe : I would wil 
lingly put a juſt Value upon the one, 
without depreſhng the other : But where 
Mica laſh out the other way, and take 
the liberty to exalr Learning to the pre- 
judice of Religion, and to oppoſe (tal 
low Reaſon to Revelation, it is then 
time, and every Man's bulincts, to en- 
deavour to keep it under, at leaſt to 
prevent its aſpiring, by not ſuffering it 
to paſs its due Bounds. Our Reaſon is 
a proper \Guide in our Enquiries, and is 
to be follow*'d, where it keeps within 
its Sphere ; but ſhining dimly, it nwlt 
borrow Rays from the Fountain of 
Light, and muſt always a& fſubordi- 
gately to Revelation, Whenever it yo 
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ſeth that, it is out of its Sphere, and in- 
deed contradifts irs own Light ; for no- 
thing is more reaſonable, than to believe 
a Revelation, as being grounded upon 
God's Veracity, withour which even 
Reaſon it ſelf will be often doubting, 
That whatever God / who is Truth it 
ſelf) reveals, is true : is as ſure and evi- 
dent a Propoſition, as any we can think 
of : It iscertain in its Ground, and evi- 
dent in its Connexion, and needs no 
long Conſequences to make it our ; 
whereas molt of our rational deduCtions 
are often both weakly bottom'd, and 
depending upon a long train ot Conſe- 
quences, which are to be ſpun from one 
another, their ſtrength is ofrea loſt, and 
the thread broken, before we come at 
the Concluſion. 

And tho? it be commonly objected, 
that there are as many d:ferences con- 
cerning Divine "Truths, as about thoſe 
of Nature : yer I think there needs no- 
thing further be faid ro this, bur thar 
Men would approach Divine Truths | 
with the ſame Lifoofrions that are re- 
quir'd by Philoſophers to the reading 
of their Writings, and the Objection 
would ſoon fall ty the ground : The 
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beſt Philoſophers require, that in read- 
i= hole Books, we trout lay. afide 
partiality to a Party, all paſſion and 0- 
ther pr__ and let Men only ap- 
proach the Scriptures with the ſame 
preparations of Mind, and with theſe 
and ordinary Grace (that is never want- 
ing to thoſe that ſeek it) I dare be con- 
fdent, they will have no reaſon to com- 
plain of Obſcurity or Ambiguity in thoſe 
Sacred Writings : With thele Helps (that 
are had by asking) the weakeſt and 
moſt ordinary —_—_ ſhall ſee enough, 
and ſhall not ſtand in need of deep Reach 
or Penetration, which are neceſſary to 
= underſtanding of Natural Truths, 
od, who would have all Men happy, 
has likewiſe made them all ſo far wiſe, 
and has ſo order'd, that the moſt impor- 
tant Truths, ſhould be the moſt eafie and 
common ; and if it can be noobjeCtion, 
that to the underſtanding of them, we 
muſt make uſe of ordinary means, and 
muſt come prepar'd with {uitable diſpo- 
fitions : This 15 whatis neceſſary in all 
other things ; for every thing is belt 
underſtood by the ſame Spirit by which 
it 15 Writ, | | 


God 
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God has gone yet farther with us ; Ne- 
ceſſary Truths are not only the moſt com- 
mon, but he has likewiſe made them the 
moſt convincing, and has given them a 
power,that is not ealily reſiſted : Rational 
Arguments, however, convincing, they 
may ſeem, are uſually repelPd by Reaſon, 
and it is hard to convince a Man by ſuch 
methods, that is equally Maſter of Reaſon 
with our ſelves ; whereas Divine "Truths 
make their own way, they a&t upon us 
with a ſecret Power, and Preis the mind 
with an almoſt irreſiſtible Strength, and do 
not only perſwade, but almoſt foree an 
aſſent : The firſt only a& like Light, 
the other ſtrike down and pierce us 
-_— like Lightning. We have As) 5oon 
remarkable a paſlage to this purpoſe (q), ſt k 
as moſt in Eccleſiaſtical Story ; which 5 "7.4 
tho well atteſted, yet were it only a7. 1. ;- 
Parable, the Moral of it might be of 

ood uſe. Upon the Convening of "the 
rſt General Council at Nice, and the 
appearing of the Chriſtian Biſhops there, 
ſeveral of the Heathen Philofophers oft- 
fer'd themſelves among the Sons of God, 
intending to fignalize themſelves upon 
ſo great anoccalion,by attacking the Faith 
4h in 
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in its moſt Eminent Profeſſors, and b 
endeavouring to overthrow it by Phi- 
__—_ Reaſon. To this ſe- 
veral Conferences were held upon the 
Principles of Reaſon, by the moſt noted 
Men of either Party, in which one of 
the Philoſophers more forward than the 
reſt, begun to grow Infoleat upon a 
ſupposd advantage, and muſt needs 
Triumph before Victory : An aged Bi- 
ſhop took fire at this, one who had been 
a Confeſlor in the late Perſecution, and 
was more noted for his Faith than Learn- 
ing; Philoſophy he had none, but en- 
counters his Adverſary in a new manner 
in the name of Jeſus, and by the word 0 
God, and with a few plain Weapons 
drawn from thence, he humbles the 
Pride of this arrogant Philoſopher, and 
ſtraitway leads him Captive to the Font ; 
All the Reply our Philoſopher had left 
him, was, that while he was encountred 
by Philoſophy and humane Learning, 
he defended himſelf the ſame way, bur 
being attack'd by higher Reaſons, it 
was neceſſary for him to yield himſelf 
up to the power of God. Such is the 
Force of that Word, which ſimple vain 
{en ſo much contemn |} 
What 
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What then muſt we do ? Are we to 
give our ſelves up to this Word, and 
ay aſide all humane Learning ? I am 
far from thinking fo, and have already 
caution'd againſt any ſuch Wild and A- 
nabaptiſtical Conceit ; theſe two ma 
well conliſt, Learning is of good uſe in 
exphining thus Word, and the Word 
ſerves very well to leflen our opinion of 
humane Learning ; the former may be 
ſerviceable, whilſt it acts miniſterially 
and in ſubſervience to the latter, but 
being only a Hand-maid to Religion, 
whenever it uſurps upon that, it 1s to 
be kept down, and taught its Duty ; it 
is {till only humane Learning, that is, 
very weak and very defective, and at- 
ter all the great things that can he faid 
of it, and the uſes that may be aſhgned 
it, it muſt after all be confe{g&d, that 
our Bible is our beſt Book, and the only 
Book that can aftord any true and folid 
ſatisfaction. It is that which ſatisfies 
and never fatiates, which the deeper it 
is look'd into, pleaſeth the more, as con- 
taining new and hid "Treaſures, by the 
opening whereof, there always {prings 
up in the mind freſh pleaſure and new 
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deſire. Whereas Humane Writings(like 
all humane things) cloy by their conti- 
nuance, and we can ſcarce-read them 
the ſecond time without irkſomeneſs, 
and oftentimes not without nauſeating 
thoſe fine things, that pleaſe ſo wonder- 
fully at the firſt reading. 


The Sum of all is this, we bufie our 
ſelves in the ſearch of Knowledge, we 
tire out our Thoughts, and waſt our Spi- 
rits in this purſuit, and afterwards flatter 
our ſelves with mighty Acquirements, 
and fill the World with Volumes of our 
Diſcoveries : Whereas would we take as 
much pains in diſcovering our Weakneſs 
and Defe&s, as we ſpend time in Often- 
tation of our Knowledge, we might 
with half thetime and pains, ſee enough 
to ſhow us our Ignorance, and might 
thereby learn truer Wiſdom. Weframe 
to our ſelves New Theories of the World, 
and pretend to meaſure the Heavens b 
our . Mathematical Skill (that is, Indeh- 
nite Space by a Compaſs, or Span ) 
whilſt we know little of the Earth we 
tread on, and everything puzzles us, 
that we meet with there: We live up- 
on the Earth, and moſt Men think the 
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reſt upon it, and yet it is a very difficult 
Queſtion in Philoſophy, whether the 
Earth reſts or moves ; and is it not ve 
wonderful, that we ſhould be fi 
ſtrangers to the place of our Abode, as 
to know nothing, whether we reſt 
there, or travel a daily Circuit of ſome 
thouland Miles? We rack our Inventi- 
ons to find out Natural Reaſons for a 
Deluge of Waters, by fetching down Co- 
mets trom above, and cracking the Cortex 
of the Earth, to furniſh out ſufficient 
ſtores for that purpoſe ; and yet from 
the Convexity of the Waters, it is hard 
to account in the Courſe of Nature, why 
there ſhould not bea Deluge every day : 
And perhaps Providence 1s the ſureſt 
Bar, that has ſet Bounds to the Waters, 
which they ſhall not paſs. We are not 
only puzzled by things without us, but, 
we are ſtrangers to our own Make and ' 
Frame, for tho? we are convinced, that 
we conlt{t of Soul and Body : yet no 
Man hitherto has ſufficiently Jefcribed 
the Union of theſe two, or has been able 
to explain, how Thought ſhould move 
Matter ? Or how Matter ſhould act up- 
on Thought ? Nay the moſt . Minute 
things in Nature, if duly conſidered, 

carry 
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carry with them the greateſt wonder 
and us as wall 4 as things of 
greater bulk and. ſhow. And yet we, 
who know fo little in the ſmalleſt mat- 
ters, talk of nothing leſs than New Theo- 
ries of the World and waſt Fields of Know- 
ledge, buſying cur ſelves in Natural 
Enquiries, and flattering our ſelves 
with the wonderful Diſcoveries and 
mighty Improvements that have been 
made in Humane Learning , a great 
part of which are purely imaginary , 
and at the ſame time neglecting the only 
true and 'folid and fatisfattory Know- 
ledge: Things that are obſcure and in- 
tricate we purſue with eagerneſs, whilſt 
Divine Truths are aſually diſregarded, 
only becauſe they are eafie and common: 
Or if there be ſome of an higher nature, 
they ſhall poſſibly be rejetted,” becauſe 
they are above or ſeemingly contrary 
to Reafon, whilſt we admit ſeveral other 
things withour {cruple, which are not re- 
concil able with Revelation ; tho Revea- 
led Trurhs be certainly Divine, and the 
other, either no Truths at all, or at the 
beſt , onlyHumane. This fort of Con- 
duQt is very prepoſterous, for, after all, 
true Wiſdom and fatisfattory Know- 
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ledge, is only to be had from Revelati- 
on, and as toother Truths, which are to 
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be colleted from Senſe and Reaſon, our * 


Ignorance of them will always beſo much 
greater than our Knowledge , as there 
are a thouſand things we are igno- 
rant of, to one thing that we throughly 
know. 


APPENDINSN. 


Hilſt I have been free in cenſuring 

others faults, I ought to be ready 

to acknowledge my own ; I never doubted 
but I was asſubjettto them as other men, 
tho upon a ſerious review of my Book, I 
have not yet met with many, and ſuchas 
I thought material, I have Corrected. 
The great ObjeCtion that hes been made 
by my Friends, is, rathera Defectthan a 
Fault ; Iam told by them, my Conclult 
on is too Short, and that I ought to have 
enlarg'd upon theneceſlity of Revelation. 
This I am ſenſible of, and freely own the 
Charge, but have neither time nor oppor- 


tunity 


flatter me with an Gya_ | 
done ſomewhat well, ſome of which , 
it would have been an advantage both 
to my ſelf and Book to have Publiſh. 
.ButI deny my ſelf herein, only make this 
ſmall but grateful acknowledgment to the 
Worthy Perſons; from whom they 
Came. 
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